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a NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week has been the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland. The Houses held an extra sitting on 
Saturday to pass the measure, which was introduced by Sir George 
Grey as an Act operative only for six months. The Act, however, 
as republished in all the journals, provides that any person arrested 
on a warrant signed by six members of the Irish Privy Council 
may be detained till Ist March, 1867, during which period no 
judge or justice of the peace can either try or bail the accused 
except with the consent of the said Privy Council. Of course as 
a matter of fact no one wiil be detained a day beyond the time his 
detention is indispensable, and with regard to many the Govern- 
ment would, we imagine, be content to accept an agreement to 
leave the country. A common idea that Mr. Adams may protest 
against the arrest of naturalized Americans is, we imagine, ill- 
founded. Every alien, to waive the question of nationality, is 
entitled to enjoy all the benefits of the law of the country he 
enters, and under the suspending Act Americans in Ireland and 
Irishmen are placed precisely upon the same footing. 


There have been few examples of more rapid legislation than 
this Act. Notice of its introduction the next day was given on 
Friday night in both Houses. On Saturday at twelve Sir George 
Grey made his statement, and the debate in the Commons took 
place. It was read twice, approved in committee without a divi- 
sion, read a third time, and passed before five o’clock. ‘Then it 
went up to the Lords, and was passed without any speeches except 
from Lord Russell and Lord Derby. Then Lord Granville went 
down with it to Osborne for the (Queen’s assent, whence he was 
expected to return by half-past eleven. ‘The Speaker, who had a 
Parliamentary dinner, broke it up at eleven, in order to make a 
House, and a good many Peers were in attendance. ‘There was, 
however, an unexpected delay. The Bill did not return from 
Osborne with Her Majesty's assent till one o’clock on Sunday 
morning, when the Lords were getting sleepy and very few—there 
were only just a quorum—and the Commons were weary with 
waiting. The Queen's assent being then formally declared, the 
Bill became law. 


Of the remarkable debate in the Commons, so far as it concerns 
Mr. Bright’s magnificent speech and Mr. Gladstone's most effec- 
tive and almost pathetic reply, we have spoken in separate articles, 
and have probably said enough also of Mr. Roebuck’s and Mr. 
Horsman’s performances. The Irish members were themselves 
divided. Mr. Dillon, the member for Tipperary, using the kindest 
language in relation to Mr. Bright’s speech and to the temper of 
the Government, refused to vote for the Bill, on the ground that he 
believed the apprehensions of the Government to be exaggerated, 
since he had himself contested the county of Tipperary against 
the whole influence of the Fenians, and had succeeded. As the 
registered electors, however, are only 8,996 out of 249,106, that is, 
not four per cent., this only shows that the comfortable classes 
of Tipperary do not concur with the peasantry. Sir J. Gray, 
the member for Kilkenny, took a very Conservative line, the line 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, declaring the Fenians to be 
banded together for the destruction of life and property, but 
bitterly inveighing against Mr. Roebuck for his assertion that 
Ireland had no grievances while she had a Protestant Establish- 
ment. The O'Donoghue warmly expressed his obligations to Mr. 
Bright, and generally ridiculed the fears of the Government. In 





number of soldiers, and the search after the leaders is getting very 

sharp. It is supposed that an attack made on the police in Tip- 

perary by Fenians engaged in drilling was dictated by fear for 

the safety of Stephens, the Head Centre, but this is unconfirmed. 

One man arrested has shot his captor dead, but usually there has 

been little opportunity for resistance. ‘Troops, including the Cold- 
streams and a large force of Artillery, have been pouring into 

Ireland all the week, Liverpool is closely watched, the police in 

Glasgow are on the alert, and we are inclined to believe that 

vigilance is not spared even in London. The slightest ¢meute in. 
the Irish colonies in Great Britain might be very serious, as the 

workmen would take the opportunity to pay off grudges of very 
ancient standing. 


We would call attention to the incidents described elsewhere 
which have recently occurred in Rome. They will in all proba- 
bility be denied with some acerbity and a great appearance of 
official authority, but we have no doubt whatever of their sub- 
stantial accuracy. Prince Gortschakoff has, it will be seen, gone 
one step farther than Count von Bismark, having formally broken 
off the relations between Russia and Rome. It is believed that 
this breach will be final; the Czar, who has alrea?y reduced all 
the clergy in Poland to the position of annuitan‘s, having deier- 
mined to make it a separatist Church, and found a Bishop to aid 
him, This idea is the more probable, as orders have just been 
issued compelling a majority of landholders in Polish Lithuania 
and the Ruthenian provinces, namely, all who owe money, or have 
been ‘‘ interned,” or placed under decrees of sequestration, to sell 
their estates within two years to Russians only. All these 
decrees are said to be the work of the new Russian Minister, 
Nicholas Miloutine, a Russian of Russians, whose idea is a 
democratic empire directed by the Czar. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed on Friday dotations 
for the Princess Helena on her marriage, and Prince Alfred, who 
has attained his majority, though he has not yet, according to 
custom, been created a Peer. ‘The grant to the Princess is a dowry 
of 30,000/., and an annuity of 6,000/. a year—to commence from 
her marriage; and to the Prince of 15,0001. a year. The first was 
voted without a remark, for although the marriage cannot be said 
to be popular, the Princess is deservedly so, but the latter seemed 
to reyuire a little explanation. The Prince's position is an odd 
one. He is an English Prince, and also heir presumptive to a 
wealthy little Duchy, which does not yield much revenue, but 
does yield a very large private income to its Duke. Portions of 
this, however, at all events are alienable, Duke Ernest may yet 
have a son, and it seems, on the whole, more generous to make 
the grant absolute, leaving it to the good feeling of the Prince 
himself, if his sister should not by that time be reigning over 
‘Coburg, a province of Prussia,” to imitate his great uncle's 
example. Grants to collaterals should be closely watched, but 
there is no dignity in haggling with Princes who stand on the steps 
of a throne which we all desire to see stately as well as permanent. 


On Thursday night Mr. Gladstone proposed in committee that 
a monument should be erected in Westminster Abbey to Lord 
Palmerston, and that the country should bear the expense. He 
quoted the precedents of Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. 
Perceval, but oddly enough forgot Sir Robert Peel, his own finan- 
cial master, and had to get up a second time, after Mr. Disraeli had 
spoken, to apologize for forgetting him. He spoke with his usual 
skill, but scarcely perhaps with his usual animation, of Lord Pal- 
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merston as the Minister of a nation rather than of a party, care-. 
fully avoiding any allusion to party services. Mr. Disracli, who 
seems scarcely yet to have recovered from his annoyance at not 
being asked—contrary to the usual precedent—to second the pro- 
posal of the Speaker,—sat still when Mr. Gladstone sat down, and at 
last rose only reluctantly and spoke very little and rather grudgingly 
in support of the vote. Did he bear a grudge to Lord Palmer- 
ston for being a national Minister, for having practically led 
the Conservative party as much as the Liberal, during the later 
years of his life? 

There will be a surplus, let us hope, this year, but clearly it 
will not be much increased by reductions. The military estimates 
are only 235,000/. less than last year, though 10,000 men are 
coming home from New Zealand, and the saving at the Admi- 
ralty is only 4,000/., the cessation of building operations being 
almost made up by increased outlay upon docks and navy yards ren- 
dered necessary by the conversion of the fleet. It is satisfactory 
under these circumstances to hear from Colonel Sykes, who isa good 
statist, that Great Britain has 445 steamships afloat, besides 26 
building, and France only 81; Great Britain 99,500 men and 
officers, and France 18,065, besides, we presume, her reserve. 
We appear really to have got a sufficient fleet ‘“ of the period” at 
last, but somehow or other expenditure “never ends, or will end, 
till Mr. Gladstone is First Lord of the Admiralty as well as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Count von Bismark is tired of hearing eloquent representatives of 
the nation prove to a demonstration that he has violated the Con- 
stitution, so on the 22nd inst.a Royal decree was read adjourning 
the Diet ‘ till the end of the present Session.” ‘Then there will be 
the regular interval, and then we presume the Houses will be called 
together to be adjourned again. Before that time Count von Bis- 
mark will probably have done something which may modify the 
elections, for he is, it appears, determined to settle the question of 
the Duchies, and has offered Vienna a price which has been 
accepted, or has not been. The Duchies digested, the Count will 
probably commence preparations for another meal, possibly of 
Saxony, more probably of Hanover. 


It is not surprising that under these circumstances the Kaiser 
has resolved that he will make any concessions to Hungary neces- 
sary to secure his end. - It seems clear that M. Deak is willing 
to leave the King absolute Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 
garian army, and that he holds it needful, while retaining 
to the Diet the right of voting recruits, to “ strengthen 
the other half of the common empire.” On the control of 
foreign affairs there has never been any dispute, and the three 
points now insisted upon in the Diet seem to be, responsible 
Ministry, control of the finances, and the revival of the county 
organization. The last cannot matter to the Emperor, the second 
is better for him than the alternative of getting no money, par- 
ticularly as M. Deak is liberal about the debt, and the first may be 
met by a compromise making the Hungarian Minister of the In- 
terior responsible, and not the rest of the Cabinet. In some mode 
or other it seems certain that a compromise will be achieved, and 
the Government of Vienna be once more rendered free to act. 


The Times asserts that the Government have made up their 
minds to bring in a complete Reform measure, or at least to 
supplement the franchise measure by a measure for redistributing 
seats. If the thing is done by two Bills instead of one, it will 
undoubtedly look like a hint to the Commons to reject the one if 
it chooses, on condition it carries the other, and will so be a 
feebler step than one complete Bill. That the Government do 
intend to propose reform on both points we believe to be true. 
Indeed, the universal contumely and almost contempt with which 
their half measure has been spoken of throughout the country, 
could scarcely have left them any other alternative. Lord Russell 
said to a Glasgow deputation on Monday, that he could not ex- 
pose his secrets while they were still in manufacture. He recalled 
some previous saying of his,—Lord Russell quotes himself almost 
as much as Mr. Carlyle,—that Governments in the House of 
Commons are like bees in a glass hive, and like bees, must build 
up the exposed parts with wax, to avoid being too much seen, 
which Lord Russell thinks ‘a very proper precaution.” If this 
was meant to teach the world to believe, when it finds a re- 
distribution of the cellular tissues of the representation, as well as 
honey for the working bees, behind the wax, that they were 
simultaneously prepared, we doubt whether it will succeed. It is 
the call for a complete measure which has inspired the Govern- 
ment at last with courage to die, if they die at all, with the sword 
in their hands. Still tardy courage is better than none. 


Mr. Clay, M.P. for Hull, introduced a Bill on Tuesday pro. 
posing to confer the franchise on any man who could pass a brief 
and simple examination in writing, spelling, and the first four 
rules of arithmetic. The objection is twofold. First, if the 
nation does its duty, in thirty years this ought to mean somo. 
thing like universal suffrage,—that is, representation of one class 
only; though we admit that long division is hard, and if that be 
required, there might even in the year 1900 be a good many 
plucked. Secondly, it would be in the last degree difficult to 
prevent false personations whenever any large class began to 
avail themselves of it. We should be having some pass the 
examination under other men’s names, and presenting them with 
the certificate for a trifling fee. Mr. Gregory took Mr. Clay and 
his Bill under his protection. Lord Elcho patronized him hypo- 
thetically, and Mr. Horsman chaffed the Government for not 
being ready with its own plan. Mr. Horsman is degenerating ag 
a speaker. He used a session ago to represent the dignified 
Liberalism of the House, and explode in great orations. Now he 
is beginning to splutter, rather than to detonate, in little acrid 
speeches, with a touch of Mr. Roebuck and a flavour of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne. 


Yesterday week, too late for our last issue, the Government 
were obliged to withdraw the cattle rate altogether, and throw 
the whole cost of the indemnity for slaughtered beasts on the 
county and borough rate. ‘This was in spite of two admirable 
speeches from Mr. J. S. Mill, in which he clearly defeated his 
antagonist Mr. Lowe on every intellectual ground, but of course 
made no impression on the squires. They saw that all the ad- 
vantage of scarcity and high price would accrue to such cattle- 
owners as shall not be losers by the cattle plague, that it is 
therefore mainly in the interest of the owners of cattle still 
unattacked that the power to slaughter infected or suspected cattle 
is given, and that accordingly they ought to pay for this power by 
acattle rate. But they were determined to throw the expense on 
all the ratepayers, who will lose therefore doubly by the scarcity, 
—first in their rates, and then in rise of price,—and there was no 
organization or energy in the House to resist them. 


The Lecord of course misrepresents our note on Professor 
Tyndall's letter of last week into meaning that we spoke “ with 
profound respect” of Professor Huxley’s atheism. The Spectator 
** declares,” says the Record, ‘‘ that in calling Professor Huxley an 
Atheist there was no tinge of reproach, though much of profound 
respect.” ‘The words we have italicized are put in by the Record 
for its own purpose, which we need not say is a dishonest one. 
We did—erroneously, we are happy to say—speak of Professor Hux- 
ley as an atheist, and did also speak of him at the same time with 
profound respect, though not for his supposed atheism, which, in 
any man for whom we feel profound respect, causes us sincere 
and profound pain. So we might truly speak of the writer in the 
Record as a theist and a very strong believer in Christianity, and 
if we did, should certainly associate such language with a feeling 
the very opposite of profound respect, though Theism and Chris- 
tianity express to our minds beliefs at the very core of life. And 
the reason why we should feel the one emotion and not the other, 
is that, from all we know of Professor Huxley, we sincerely believe 
him to have the divine Spirit of Christ in him without knowing 
it; and from all we know of the writer in the Record (which is 
nothing except through his writings, as we do not even know his 
name), we sincerely believe him to have an evil spirit in him,—also, 
we trust, without knowing it. 


Sir Charles Wood has taken the title of Viscount Halifax. 
Lord John Russell became an Earl at once, Sir Charles Wood a 
Viscount, Mr. Vernon Smith only a Baron. The Whig shading 
of rank, so as to express merit, is always delicately artistic. ‘Trans- 
late Earl ‘ superlative,’ Viscount ‘ comparative,’ Baron ‘ positive.’ 


Mr. E. A. Leatham, the late member for Huddersfield, is angry 
with us, not perhaps without provocation. Ina speech at a Reform 
meeting at Huddersfield on Monday, he delineated the type of a 
class of theoretic reformers, among whom he was pleased to class 
the reformers of the Spectator and the Economist, in these terms: 
—‘‘ This gentleman was generally a man of sedentary habits and of 
somewhat dyspeptic tendencies ; he probably wore an eye-glass, 
and he called himself a thinker.” It is rather a blow to us 
even to have it suggested that our substantial contemporary the 
Economist could wear an eye-glass and be sedentary and dyspeptic. 
We have always thought of him as wearing gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, driving about a good deal in the City, and, like an old 
gentleman of good report, “not taking much wine but when he’s 
| athirst, liking his first eight glasses quick.” As for the Spectator, 
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qe do not mind admitting there is one obscure contributor who /ooks 
anything but dyspeptic—as hungry as a wolf—and does wear an eye- 
glass, and most of our contributors try to think a little now and then. 
But hard as they try, none of them as yet understand distinctly why 
a man with an eye-glass is necessarily imbecile, or at least self-con- 
yicted of inability to adapt adequate means to the end which the 
country wishes to attain with regard to Refotm. The use of an 
eye-glass shows at least a praiseworthy willingness to adapt a 
double-concave or deuble-convex zlass, to remedy the unfortnnate 
deficiency in the crystalline lens. That is a sane and even rational 
step. What we are disposed to complain of in Mr. Leatham is, 
that he does not adapt the remedial reform he proposes to the 
end the country has in view, but to ancther and quite different 
end. He never speaks without making quite a parade of not 
adapting his means to his end ; of ridiculing the attempt to give 
a substantial representation to the working class, without taking a 
new step towards causing the ultimate disfranchisement of all 
other classes. If the result of thinking: a little now and then is 
that it tends to adapt means to ends, we shall still humbly aspire 
to it, in spite even of Mr. Leatham’s confidence, shown both by 
precept and by example, in the opposite practice. 


Mr. Cardwell’s Bill confirming the transfer of legislative power 
over Jamaica from the Assembly to the Queen was read on Thurs- 
day a second time. When passed a new constitution like that of 
Ceylon and Trinidad will be octroyé by an Orderin Council. The 
debate was only remarkable for Sir J. Pakington’s distinct 
approval of the Commission of Inquiry, and Mr, Cardwell’s 
anxious disclaimer of having “ prejudged the case,” i. e., having 
formed an opinion on the despatches on which he based his 


orders. 


On the 5th inst. a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
was signed between Chili and Peru, and ten days later the latter 
power declared war on Spain. ‘The combined Republics are 
gaid to have four iron-clads, one of which is at Brest, and three 
on the coast of Spain, aud a small wooden fleet not strong enough 
to encounter the Numancia, a splendid iron-clad, now off Val- 
paraiso. That port is defenceless, but Callao is said to be well 
armed, and the Spanish fleet is maintained at terrible expense, 
the whole Pacific coast south of California being closed to her 
agents. 


Mr. Hughes seems to have taken up his position as a metro- 
politan member with considerable success. He wants to secure 
compensation to poor tenants evicted by the railways, and by dint 
of opposing every company which refuses he has carried his point 
and is to be supported by Colonel Wilson Patten in adding his 
clause as an addition to standing orders. We trust he will next 
turn his attention to the claims of yearly tenants. Thousands of 
yearly tenants really hold tenancies for ever, yet because they 
have no leases they are refused by these omnivorous companies a 
shilling of compensation. One of them at this moment wants to 
get a right of ‘ underpinning” houses without buying them—just 
equivalent to a right to keep a powder magazine in your cellar. 





A new scheme for relieving the pressure on London has 
been started, in the shape of a Company, with a capital of a 
nillien,—the Suburban Village Company,—who propose to 
erect suburban villages for all classes, carefully separating 
them according to rentals, and to build large suites of work- 
men’s chambers on sites in London itself. The latter idea may 
pay well now, as the Government will Jend half the money at 
4 per cent., and we heartily wish it may. If we had only one 
company managed on business principles and earning a great 
dividend at such work, London might be rebuilt within this 
generation. 


The Cattle-Plague returns are again bad, the increase of 
seizures in the week being 1,400, and the total number 13,001. 
Letters are published every day affirming or denying the value of 
Mr. Worms’ treatment with large doses of asafcetida, and as yet 
the evidence for and against is about eqnal. His experiment will, 
however, be tried on a great scale, for it has been publicly 
announced that he is not a veterinary surgeon, and it is therefore 
possible that he may know something about cattle. The Govern- 
ment Cattle Plague Bill has passed both Houses, but the represen- 
tatives of the cities are plucking up courage to fight Mr. Hunt’s 
measure, and on Friday Mr. Ayrton, of all men in the world, 
after proving, to the great enjoyment of the House, that the 
member for Northamptonshire’s plan would have given one man 
® monopoly of the London market, carried an amendment allowing 
Cattle to be moved about in the Metropolitan district. Even now 





the Squires’ Bill gives the monopoly of the supply of London to the 
foreign breeders, who can send their beasts by sea, while the home 
growers can only send up dead meat. By the way, whois going to 
compensate the little farmers for the expense of carting the animal 
killed on the farm up to the butchers? That is a work one man 
cannot perform, or two either, and ought in fairness to be paid by 
a rent-charge levied on the owners who are hurrying through these 
Acts. 


Fenianism is dangerous enough in all conscience, but Earl Russell 
has faced a rebellion before now, and ought to know better than to 
talk such raw-head-and-bloody-bones rubbish as he did on Saturday 
evening. ‘At these metings the Fenians hold out hopes both to 
civilians and Her Majesty's soldiers that there will very shortly 
be an insurrection, and that for three days all that licence which is 
allowed to soldiers who take part in the capture of a town or fortress 
will be allowed to the persons joining in the Fenian movement, and 
that the women would be given up to their brutal passion.” There 
never was an agrarian revolt threatened in which that particular 
accusation was not made, but one scarcely expects it from an experi- 
enced statesman. There is not a country in the world so free from 
this particular form of crime as Ireland, and Fenians are only 
Irishmen with a false political ideal, a hunger for land, and a 
dangerous hatred of the owners of the soil. Robespierreg are not 
necessarily ravishers. 

The Pall Mall Gazette quotes the following from the 
Telegraph :—** Whether there is a ball more or less at Bucking- 
ham Palace, or a lerce the fewer at St. James's, is, we need 
scarcely say, 2 matter of utter indifference to 999 out of every 
1,000 residents in this vast Babylon. Still the persons directly 
interested in the season are numbered by hundreds of thousands,” 
and remarks, ‘‘Giving the eloquent writer only two hundred 
thousand as interested in the season, we have his authority for 
stating the population of this vast Babylon at twenty millions. 
Sensational, if not accurate.” Now as a thousand times two 
hundred thousand is two hundred millions, the Pall Mall Gazette 
only gives the ‘‘ eloquent writer” credit for one-tenth of his real 
imaginative power. ‘This is really unfair. Anybody could have 
said the population of London was twenty millions; it took a 
writer in the Zelegraph to lay it at two hundred. May we be 
permitted to say that the calculation of the Pall Mall Gazette is 
neither sensational nor accurate ? 








We hasten to correct two errors in the list of directors in the 
House of Commons which appeared in the Spectator of last week. 
Mr. J. Ormsby Gore is a director of three railway companies, and 
not of three financial companies. Mr. M. 'T. Bass is unconnected 
as director with any company, though trustee of one. 





The weekly returns of the Banks of England and France are 
very favourable, and a reduction has been made in the rates of 
discount both in London and Paris. The official minimum here is 
now seven, or a fall of one per cent.; and at Paris four, being a 
further decline to the extent of one-half per cent. 





On Saturday last, owing to the proposal of Government to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, a fall of one-quarter 
per cent. took place in the value of Consols, the quotation for 
money having declined to 87}. ‘The fall, however, has been gra- 
dually recovered, and the market closed yesterday at 87}, § for 
money, and 873, 7 for account. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreigu Securities 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, Feb. 16. Friday, Feb. 23. 
ius 133 “ ld 


Greek oe ) a] a oe 
Do. Coupous .« oe a oe . - . - 
Mexican ee oe on oe ee ee 223 oe 23 
Spanish Passive «+ oe oe oe om 274 ee 27 
Do. Certificates oe oo - oe 15 oe 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 185S.. ee oe ee ot ee oo 
” ” 1362.. oe oe oo 64 oe 66 
United States 5. 20's oe ee oe 635 ee 6) 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday and 


on Friday week were :— 


Friday, Feb. 16. Friday, Feb. 23. 
132} . 131 


Caledonian .. re en) ee } . } 
Great Kastero ee oe ee oe ee 40 38 
Great Northern oe os oo 13) Sal 
Great Western.. .. ee as co 80 63 : oY 
Do. West Midiand, Oxford .. oe 41 oe 42 
Laneashire and Yorkshire oe ee os 123 ° 123 
London aud Brighton .« oe oe 97 95 
Lendon and North-Western oe os ee 127 oo 126 
London and South-Western oe ° oe 95 954 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e« ee oe 3% oe 39 
Metropolitan oo os . 134g. d. o- 234 
Midiend ..  .« ce cf ef of 127 o* 12) 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe oe 113 oe 11; 
Doe. fork ee oe ee 14 oe 109) 
South-Eastern = gy - ow o 76 or) 7Un 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COUP D’ETAT IN IRELAND. 


HE Government of Ireland has been authorized to arrest 
any person it suspects, and keep him in durance if 
necessary for a year. That is the practical meaning of “sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus,” and that such a power should 
have become once more needful, so needful as to be granted by 
Parliament by a vote of 364 to 6, is one of the gravest and 
most deplorable incidents of this generation. It is the more 
grave and the more deplorable, because the Government is 
clearly in the right. If it had been precipitate, as so often be- 
fore in Irish affairs, or misled by that thirst for power which in- 
ferior statesmen so frequently mistake for energy, the evil would 
have been comparatively small and temporary. Unhappily 
all the evidence shows that Government has been only too 
patient, too much inclined to share in that apathetic scorn 
with which Englishmen are apt to receive Irish complaints 
as well as Irish menaces. It has known for months that a 
conspiracy was on foot, that Americanized Irish were arriving, 
that arms were being collected, that a military organization 
had been set on foot, that men, otherwise respectable, of 
blamelegs lives, and unimpeached character, were striving 
hard to stir the people to civil war, and still it 
has forborne. It has acted only when an outbreak appeared 
imminent, and has even now acted in the most moderate 
way. It was essential, if possible, to prevent an émeute 
in the streets. The politicians who whisper that after 
all the affair had better “‘come to a head,” cannot know 
what they are talking about. Ten minutes’ bloodshed in 
Dublin might throw Ireland back a century, one night of con- 
flagration undo all the work of the last twenty years, reopen 
the chasm between classes now so slowly filling up, revive the 
paralytic Orange organization, place landlord and tenant, rich 
and poor, Protestant and Catholic, once more in deadly hostility 
to each other and the laws. That the e¢meute would be put 
down scarcely needs assertion. An experienced and stern 
soldier, accustomed at once to rebellion and to Ireland, directs 
a force amply sufficient for a foreign campaign, and behind 
him are ranged twenty-four millions of English and Scotch 
people, who will have exhausted their youth and the ac- 
cumulations of eight hundred years before the Fenian design 
can approach a realization. The duty of Government is not 
to conquer its own people, but to prevent the necessity for 
victory, and the gentlest mode of prevention is to arrest those 
who would have led the actual onslaught. This they have 
done and are doing with a rapidity and decisiveness which, 
in adding to the dramatic effect of their strong measures, help 
to strike without bloodshed the terror which would certainly 
follow victory in the streets. They may not succeed, for, as we 
have so frequently pointed out, the special danger of Fenianism 
arises from the folly, and rashness, and blindness to facts which 
render it so weak. A greater conspiracy would be easier to 
deal with, for great conspirators would at least know when they 
were hopelessly outmatched. But at least the Ministry have 
tried, have visibly shown to all Fenians, and sympathizers with 
Fenians, that their next step will bring them face to face with 
the strongest Government in the world, awake, armed, and 
forced to believe that sternness is truest mercy. 

The Government is right, and in that fact lies our own 
condemnation. After six hundred years of unbroken sway, 
and forty of honest effort to be just, English Liberals are 
still compelled to support an Administration which dares 


not allow a few hundred misguided men to summon the | 


Trish people to insurrection. As Mr. Bright told the House, 
in the wonderful burst of eloquence in which on Saturday 
he pleaded the Irish cause,—a burst unequalled among his 
speeches, and sufficient of itself to convince a whispering 
generation that oratory is not yet an extinct foree—“ All the 
Irish in America, and all the citizens of America, with all 
their organization, and all their vast resources, would not in 





tent to control the action of the central Parliament, and if trea- 
son were spouted to-morrow from the Calton Hill the Govern- 
ment would not add a man to the police of Edinburgh. When 

there is nothing to burn but granite, even children may be 
allowed to play with lucifers. It is because Ireland is a maga- 
zine that the amusement is there so terribly formidable 

There are probably not in the island ten thousand Fenians. 
but the sympathy with Fenianism, the sense that their wild 
project is the evil expression of a good thought, the 
hysterical appeal for love to the sister who gives only justice 

pervades every class but that which owns the soil. Every- 
where English travellers find the peasantry at heart sympa~ 
thizing with the Fenians. Everywhere they hear the same con- 
viction that Ireland is at last to be a nation, to be relieved from 
that cold just rule which no nation not of our blood has ever 
yet been able either to like or to shake off. Everywhere they 
become conscious of the existence in the Irish mind of an 
ideal, a vision, a hope cherished often by men who know 
that it is baseless—and the idea, the vision, and the hope are 
all alike fatal to those which Englishmen entertain. Every- 
where they hear the same thought, that Irishmen want a 
country and cannot find one, the vague expression of a dis- 
content which, like the discontent of a man forced into a 
groove unsuited to his genius, is but the deeper because it 
has so little quotable justification. There, we believe, is the 
very root of all the mischief in Ireland. We insist, Mr, 
Roebuck insisted in this very debate, in words which read 
like screams, that Ireland shall be English, shall be justly 
governed, but by English laws, shall be enriched, but by Eng- 
lish modes of toil, shall be happy, but on the English theory, 
in which happiness means only comfort. The Irish desire all 
those things, but in the Irish way. Why should they not have 
them? The Scotch have them and the English, and their union 
is but the firmer for the difference in nationality. The 
Highlander does not fight the less ardently for the throne 
because he wears a kilt, but more ardently, the symbol being 
to him proof that his is the cause of his own land as well as 
of the empire to which he belongs. Is there a General in 
Great Britain who would venture to propose the abolition of 
Highland regiments, or one who would not be shocked to see 
Irishmen in their national green and gold? Who protests in 
Edinburgh against the Highland dress? The Irish dress is 
in Dublin at this moment so proscribed, that its mere posses- 
sion may ensure a sentence to Pentonville. That difference 
on the smallest of questions is an index of the difference in 
our treatment of the largest. We honestly try to do justice 
to Ireland, but it is the justice of a judge, not that of a warm 
friend. Grant that the idea of nationality in Ireland is a 
whim, or even a silly whim, still the first condition of friend- 
ship is a readiness to recognize idiosyncrasies of that kind, to 
accept oddities, or “‘ ways,” or even radical differences of tem- 
perament—at the very least not to censure or deride them. 
We concede the whims to the nation we like, why not to the 
nation which we want to like us? Mr. Bright says the 
statesmen of England are bound to do justice to Ireland, to 
devote to her affairs the attention never refused when 
English or Scotch counties are aggrieved, and so also say we, 
with the addition that we are bound to devote it in a spirit 
of hearty cordiality. The two people are bound together for 
better or worse inseparably, and justice, though the wife’s first 
right, is not the first claim she makes upon her lord. What 
sort of a union is that in which, while the wife is always dis- 
contented, the husband tells all the world that he is severely 
just to her? We may and must abolish the hostile Churck 
Establishment—that corporation which seems to Catholic 
Irishmen to tax their bodies in order that it may have means 
to damn their souls—and we may one day bring the tenure into 
harmony with Irish ideas; but we must do more than this. 
We must cease to tell the wife every hour that she is only a 
woman, cease to taunt Irishmen with being Irish, cease to say 
or to think when a million of our brethren go into exile that 
it is a pleasant riddance. There is no more reason why Irish- 


England or in Scotland raise the very slightest flame of sedi-| men, fairly admitted into the great family, should not be de- 


tion or insurrectionary movement.” 


we dare not smile when five hundred strangers call on the | should not be. They are Celts ? 

people to make war on the throne, and property, and the priest- | the Welsh. They are Catholics ? 
hood, that we employ troops to arrest shopkeepers, and garrison ' and most loyal of British families. 
a capital of our own as if it had just been snatched from a; men / 


It is only in Ireland that | voted to the family interest, than there is why Scotchmen 


So are the Highlanders and 
So are some of the noblest 

They are, in short, Irish- 
Well, Irishmen are, as such, not only good subjects, 


powerful foe. Scotland fought us far more bitterly than ever | but have a singular adaptability for foreign careers, rise in 
Ireland did. Scotchmen hated us as hardly as ever Irish | Austria, or Spain, or France, or America, or for that matter 


peasants can. 
strong and as peculiar as that of Ireland, a separate creed, a 


distinct system of law, a representation indefinitely less compe- 


| 


Scotland possesses to this day a nationality as | England, to the very top, and exhibit in every English colony 


the very capacity of getting on on which we pride ourselves 
so much. Who wants better kinsmen than the “ rebels 
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D’Arcy McGee and Gavan Duffy? The difference of creed is 
no wider than that which exists in Prussia and is scarcely 
heard of, the difference of race less wide than that which 
separates the Strasburgher from the Parisian. Of the true 
antipathy of race, the instinct which is said to separate colours, 
there is scarcely a trace. Who scruples to marry an Irish girl, 
er is ashamed to enter an Irish family, or avoids anything Irish, 
unless it be Irish landed property? There is really nothing 
to overcome, except that baneful belief of which Mr. Roebuck 
and Mr. Horsman are the exponents, that a thing, or a system, 
or an idea which happens to be English must therefore be 
best, that because there can be but one motive-power there 
must also be but one mode of applying it. Suppose we try 
the one experiment never yet tried amid all our efforts, 
and instead of coercing Irish nationality, recognize it as 
we have done Scotch nationality, foster it, and so bind it 
into our own? Are we the weaker or the stronger because 
men who share every English success and English failure 
still glow with pleasure at the thought that they are not 
English, but other, still quote with pride to Englishmen a 
history which is one long record of resistance to English 
oppression, still march by the side of English soldiers tv an 
air which tells of a great English defeat? Suppose we give 
ever taunting the wife with her weakness, and her zeal for 
her priest, and her taste for obvious millinery, and cultivate, 
instead of coercing, her womanliness? Would not the Union 
become alittle more real, a little more perfect, a little less 
liable to sudden and causeless breaches? Just at present she 
is flinging the china in hot fury at her husband, and that 
must be stopped, but afterwards, divorce being impos- 


sible— ? 





MR. GLADSTONE’S MANAGEMENT AS LEADER. 
M* GLADSTONE has begun his career as leader of the 


House of Commons amidst conditions of the most 
hampering and delicate kind, and yet every one is talking 
not only of the success of his start, but of its brilliant 
success. Itis not too much to say that in a condition of Par- 
liamentary feeling which might well have daunted any man 
without unusual confidence in his own judgment,—and this 
Mr. Gladstone certainly has not, and perhaps it is partly due 
to his self-distrust that he has succeeded as he has,—he has 
thus far steered his course not only so as to satisfy all parties 
in the House, but so as to accomplish something of much 
greater importance to his general influence as a statesman,— 
to increase the self-respect of Parliament. This is a kind of 
influence which of course the leader of the House of Com- 
mons can exert in far greater degree not only than any other 
single member, but almost than any number of leading mem- 
bers. The leader of the House of Commons sums up after a 
debate of moment, inthe name, not merely of his party, but 
of the whole House. We do not mean of course that he can 
express any view which his party disowns,—but only that he 
is expected to feel in some degree for all parties, to give the 
fair weight and estimation to the half-expressed reluctances of 
the House as well as to its fully expressed resolves, to do 
justice to the spirit of his opponents even when he cannot 
accept their advice, and above all to single out from the ideas 
and feelings which have found expression in the House those 
which best deserve emphatic record, and the notice of 
which will do most to raise the tone of future debates. It 
may be said with some certainty that no leader of the House 
for many years has discharged this part of his task so ably as 
Mr. Gladstone is now discharging it. Nor, short as his trial has 
been, have there been wanting more than one pretty severe test. 
Only on the second night of the session, in the discussion on the 
state of Ireland, it became necessary to moderate, as it were, 
for the House, between the purely Irish and quasi-disaffected 
mood of the O’Donoghue, and the half-brutal determination 
of the English imperial feeling to crush out everything like dis- 
content. The question was simply as to admitting words 
which would have suggested a sort of apology for Fenianism 
into the Address, on the one hand, and blankly snubbing the 
sore Irish feeling on the other. Mr. Gladstone did neither. 
He gave full and large expression to the sincere belief of the 
House of Commons, that it has tried to deal perfectly equally 
by all the different sections of the United Kingdom. He even 
showed the excellent results which, in spite of the present 
troubles, had grown out of that comparative justice, in the 
toyal and peaceful disposition of the higher class of Irish, 
once so rebellious. He refused even to hear of qualifying 








the censure with which the rebellion ought to be spoken of | 


in a formal Address to the Throne. But nevertheless he con- 
trived to qualify very much the feeling of hopeless resent- 
ment which the Irish patriots usually feel after hear- 
ing the replies of British Ministers to their grievances. 
Both on the second night of the session, and with still 
more striking effect in last Saturday’s debate on the 
Habeas Corpus Act, Mr. Gladstone showed a delicacy of 
sympathy of which Lord Palmerston, with all his great quali- 
ties, would have been quite incapable, and yet to which 
the House was evidently in the highest degree suscep- 
tible. The distinction which he took in the earlier debate 
between the common legislation, which must be the same for 
every part of the United Kingdom, and the special legisla- 
tion, which ought to take the special colour of local wishes 
and national habits, was both an opening for hope, and a 
tribute to the pride, of Ireland. While asserting the English 
feeling concerning the Union and all attempts to break it, not 
only with force, but with earnest conviction that it was right and 
wise, he expressed also the highest vein of feeling in the House 
concerning our half-neglected responsibility to Ireland, and 
so made the debate one tending rather to healing and reconcilia- 
tion than to new resentments. But what he effected last Satur- 
day in the same direction,—that of expressing the highest and 
sincerest part of the English feeling towards Ireland without re- 
laxing an atom in the tone of his rebuke for the guilt of the re- 
bellion, was far more difficult and farmore brilliant in itssuccess. 
Mr. Bright's fine speech,—no doubt defective as such a speech 
by Mr. Bright would be sure to be defective, in failing to give 
due credit for what England has done, and to make due 
allowance for the real unreasonableness of much of the Irish 
feeling of discontent,—had stirred the anger of the narrower 
English party in the House, and Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Horsman had given an expression, the former coarse and 
violent, the latter decorous, but stiff, purblind, and utterly 
unstatesmanlike, to the brutal English conviction that Mr. 
Bright was expressing a humiliation—really shared by all 
thoughtful men—only in order to find a new excuse for blam- 
ing his country. These speeches had roused the worst and 
narrowest vein of feeling in the House, and no leader but Mr. 
Gladstone could have restored the temper of grave and regret- 
ful resolve, in which it was necessary to the self-respect of 
Parliament to come to the decision to suspend the guarantee 
for Irish liberties. Lord Palmerston would probably have 
contented himself with repeating some of Mr. Horsman’s 
rebukes to Mr. Bright in a more genial and cheerful way ; 
certainly he would not have made Ireland feel the pain with 
which the Government adopted this course ; and most likely 
he would not have made the House feel satisfied with itself 
in what it had said. It would have risen with that sense of 
dissatisfaction with which men often reflect afterwards on 
the smart flippant criticisms by which they have crushed a 
half just and wholly earnest remonstrance. But Mr. Glad- 
stone did more than restore the dignity, he raised the tone of 
the House. He gave full credit to Mr. Bright for both the 
truth and eloquence of what he had said, though he expressed 
his pain at its onesidedness. He admitted that Mr. Bright 
might be right in saying that the routine of office made so 
exhausting a drain on the strength of Ministers that they had 
little time for the highest, the legislative. duties of statesmen 
with respect to a disaffected province of the empire. But the 
beauty with which he turned this admission into an appeal for 
immediate and energetic action, should live among the most 
subtle and delicate touches of true Parliamentary tact :—*«I 
admit that the pressing and the worrying influence of the 
mass of details with which all public life is overloaded may 
have had upon us, and upon others worthier than us, the effect 
of obscuring our views, and of lowering our ideas in respect of 
the fit objects of public policy. But in this day we have one 
duty to perform; it may be a painful and grievous, but it is 
yet a very solemn and peremptory, obligation. However con- 
tracted may be the skill of statesmanship in this country, at 
least let us hope that we retain a sensitive perception of its 
elementary functions, and that we know that, as no man can 
reach the higher rounds of a ladder without first treading the 
lower, so no man is fit to deal with great political problems 
unless he sets before his eye, and never suffers to be out of his 
vision for one moment, the peremptory duty of maintaining 
the blessings of peace and order, and of advising the loyal and 
well disposed masses of the community against those who have 
been unhappily misled. That is the duty of the day, and to 
that duty of the day we now confine ourselves.” 

These sentences seem to us, we confess, some of the happiest 
ever uttered by a leader of the House of Commons on whom 
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the duty had devolved of not only tranquillizing jarring feel- 
ings, but striking a new and higher chord, which should alter 
and improve the moral impression of the whole debate. The 
man who can do that may, and probably will, make grave 
mistakes in judgment; but he has a power in him higher than 
mere judgment,—a power to inspire the House which he ieads 
with a new standard of statesmanship. We venture to say that 
Mr. Bright fe/t he had omitted much that he might better have 
said, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and that Mr. Horsman 
vent away shamed by the higher thought and higher tone of 
the Liberal leader. As for Mr. Roebuck, he is probably too 
hardened in such guilt to know what shame means. 

Nor has it been exclusively in these greater trials of his Par- 
liamentary tact and feeling that Mr. Gladstone has shown 
many of the higher qualities of a leader. In the debate on 
the indemnity clauses of the Cattle Plague Bill, we think it was 
sufficiently evident to any one who scanned closely the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s short speeches, that he was really 
anything but friendly to the principle of indemnifying the 
stockowners by a rate levied on the community at large, and 
that he stifled the impulse to express that unfriendly feeling 
from respect to the opinion of the House. If we are right in 
this interpretation of his conduct, we believe that this pru- 
dence was really a greater exercise of self-control, far more 
difficult, because far more counter to the nature of Mr. 
Gladstone, than any other effort for which he has been as yet 
called upon. If Mr. Gladstone should ever fail as leader of 
the House, it will probably be in some useless outbreak against 
what he thinks an unreasonable and unjust display of prejudice 
or self-interest, even though it is of no more use to protest than 
it is for the breaker to protest against the reef on which it 
breaks. Still it is a good omen that Mr. Gladstone was able 
to avoid breaking with the opinion of the House, however 
hastily and rashly formed,—for to have attempted to overrule 
it in the very first moment of his sway in the Lower House, 
would have been to give an impression of dictatorial and 
vehemently tenacious purpose, that could not but have affected 
the attitude of Parliament towards him unfavourably. If Mr. 
Gladstone can learn to bend to the clear wish of the House in 
all the less important cases where that wish chafes him and 
he longs inwardly to dash himself against it, he will have a 
far better chance of commanding deference when he feels it 
his duty not to bend to the wish even of Parliament, but 
either to win his cause or resign his place. It would clearly 
have been bad judgment, and something almost like egotism, 
to challenge such an issue at the very outset of his career, 
on a Bill to provide indemnity for what we all hope is 
a very temporary sacrifice enforced by the Legislature, 
And we argue from the good grace with which Mr. Glad- 
stone gave way, that he has it in him not only to express 
the highest tone of feeling on any subject in the House 
of Commons, but to bow to an erroneous decision, the 
error of which he himself clearly sees, where the error 
involved is not one of first-rate magnitude. We confess it is 
on questions of similar difficulty that we shall look most 
anxiously to Mr. Gladstone’s policy in future. 

Finally, even on mere trifles, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has shown already that tact, vivacity, and playful- 
ness, the stimulus of which does so much to keep the House 
in good humour with itself and with its leader. Of course 
he has not the peculiar cheery humour of Lord Palmerston. 
But when stretched on the rack by such inquisitors as 
Mr. Lowe and Sir Robert Peel, with a view to extorting 
information on the course of the Government concerning 
the Catholic University, Mr. Gladstone not only proved 
an unsqueezeable witness, but one whose replies turned 
the laugh against his assailants. It was the same with 
the attempt to press out of him some half voluntary 
hint on the subject of Reform. When Mr. Clay introduced 
nis Educational Franchise Bill, Mr. Clay, Mr. Gregory, and Mr. 
Horsman did all in their power to extort from the leader of 
the House some sign or shadow of the coming event. Mr. 
Gladstone noted.the trap, and very composedly walked round 
it, amidst the laughter and cheers of the House. “ With 
respect,’ he said, ‘to the modest invitation of the honourable 








assembly of Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been tried on all points, and, so far, not only not beon 
found wanting, but has taken a higher, and more difficult 
and not less successful line than even his great pre- 
decessor. He has been pliant in a case in which a fair 
knowledge of him might have predicted that he would 
prove inflexible, and therefore brittle; he has been at once 
inexorable and playful in trifles involving the mere finesse 
of politics ; and on the greater Irish question, without showing 
any relaxed sense of either the dignity or the authority of the 
nation or Government, he has spoken in a tone of generous 
candour and frank regret, amounting almost to humility, which, 
while it strengthened the hands of the Executive, raised also 
the self-respect of Parliament, and exalted the whole tone 
and standard of Parliamentary feeling. If he could only go 
on as he has begun, he would be a leader of the House greater 
than any it has had for years, certainly since the time of Mr, 
Canning, and probably for a longer time. We must remember, 
however, the old maxim, never more likely to prove true than 
in such a case as this, that the degradation of a higher type is 
always worse than the degradation of a lower. In proportion 
as the standard is noble, is the departure from it fatal. A 
little blunder in Mr. Gladstone might prove much more fatal 
than a greater blunder in Lord Palmerston. The more delicate 
instrument has the greater difficulty in righting itself if it is 
once disordered. But that we have a higher type of leader in 
Mr. Gladstone, if he can only carry out his own conception, 
than we have had for a generation, it is impossible for any 
close political observer to doubt. 





BISMARK IN ROME. 
HERE is no field for surprises like the Court of Rome. 
Immutable as its ways are in one sense, it is and ever 
has been the favoured region for unexpected changes of person. 
An irresponsible Court is liable to all the freaks and vagaries 
of a mind above responsibility; and, such a mind, provided it 
has not lost the requisite vigour of resolution, has no obstacle 
in the way of any sudden change of purpose or favour that may 
come across its fancy. An example of this is being now offered 
in Rome. Of a sudden the great Cardinal Antonelli is menaced 
with being pushed from office by the Pope, because the latter 
has flown into a passion at a disagreeable adventure he has 
had with the Russian Minister, and which the Pope believes, 
and very possibly with truth, his Minister might have saved 
him from, had he not been in the first instance too pusillani- 
mous to act with energy. At other times this affair would 
have been a squabble of no serious consequence, but at this 
conjuncture, when the whole question of the Temporal Estate 
of the Pope depends on the attitude and presence of mind 
shown by those who are its stewards, this incident is grave. 
Are these men of boasted inflexibility in Rome really incapable 
of yielding to coercion—really of a mettle to defy any serious 
pressure? We believe that the men at present in office. and parti- 
cularly Cardinal Antonelli, ave not all of such heroic stuff. 
We will recount in support of our opinion some very curious 
circumstances of quite recent occurrence that have been kept 
strictly secret, but for the perfect authenticity. of which we 
vouch. 

Just a month ago, the Pope held unexpectedly and quite 
out of season a Consistory, in which he named the Bishop of 
Osnabruck to the See of Cologne, left vacant for about two 
years because the Chapter, the King of Prussia, and the Pope 
had been perpetually wrangling about an acceptable candidate. 
The Chapter of course met, and elected three names who 
were not pleasing to the Crown, which refused to submit 
them to the Pope. But between the Crown and the Pope 
there was also a divergence of favour. The former from the 
first wished for the promotion of Monsignor Hohenlohe. 
The prelate is at once a relative of the Royal Family, 
and for many years a member of the Pope’s household, 
consequently it might have been presumed agreeable to 
him. But Monsignor Hohenlohe has somehow or other given 
offence to the Jesuits, who have become his sworn foes, and 
as the Jesuits now dispose absolutely of all the ecclesi- 


member for Hull, and the more elaborate invitation of the | astical patronage of the Vatican, they effectually prevented his 


honourable member who followed him, for some expression 
from me on the part of the Government as to the merits of 
my honourable’s friend’s proposal, I can only say that not my 


respect for the one nor my admiration for the ability of the | 
other, nor any other motive or consideration, will extract | 


from me any such opinion. (Great laughter.)’ 


being made Archbishop of Cologne. The Pope promised he 
should become a Cardinal, but Bishop he said that Monsignor 
Hohenlohe could not be. The Prussian Court, however, 
would not desist from pressing for his nomination, while the 
Chapter again, convened afresh, selected candidates who were 


again ostracized in Berlin. In this way a seesaw of mutual 


Already, then, rather less than three weeks from the | exclusion was played several times over, when at last the 
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Prussian Court, giving way as regards Hohenlohe, promised to 


be satisfied with the nomination by the Chapter of some | 
neutral candidate, whose name it would then recommend to | 
But in Rome the Jesuits had a pet candidate, | 


the Pope. 


whom they were bent on bringing to this see. Now the 
Cologne Chapter manifested an intention to respond to the 
peacemaking wish of the Government, by selecting the well 
known Benedictine Abbot Haneberg, an ecclesiastie of distine- 
tion, who would have been willingly accepted in Berlin. As 
goon as the report of the intention of naming so unobjection- 


able a prelate reached Rome, the Jesuits at once strove might | 


and main to prevent it; and here a circumstance happened so 
completely without example, that we repeat we speak from 
the best, the most absolute authority. 
Munich, using the Pope’s name, pressed Abbot Haneberg to 
issue a declaration of his firm resolution not to become Bishop, 


and to transmit this to the Chapter, to prevent it proceeding | 


to his nomination, an act involving a twofold invasion—of the 
Abbot’s individual liberty, and of the Chapter’s right of free 
selection. Moreover, it happened that Abbot Haneberg by no 
means sympathized with the object of this monstrous proposi- 
tion. He felt no inclination to gag the Chapter from an 
expression in his favour, and resented the move by the Nuncio 
as an incredible misapplication of the Pope’s name without 
authority. But when, on writing to Rome to express surprise 
at the liberty the Nuncio had ventured to take with so august 
a name, his letter was submitted to the Pope, the latter not 
only declared the Nuncio to have acted by his desire, but at 
once conveyed his personal commands to Abbot Haneberg to 
acquiesce in the demand. The result of all this was a 
complete dead lock ; for the Prussian Crown, though willing to 
accept some neutral man without sticking to Haneberg, abso- 
lutely refused to hear of the Pope’s pet Jesuit candidate, 
while the Chapter, as unwilling to waive its right of 
free selection, kept naming men whom when acceptable in 
Berlin the Pope would not confirm. This was the state 
of things, offering a vista of interminable conflict, when just 
before the end of the year Count Bismark took the matter in 
hand in his own sharp way, and, as the result has proved, 
with consequences. Unexpectedly the Prussian Envoy in Rome 
received a note, couched in terms of peremptoriness such as 
the Vatican had not been accustomed to hear, and which he 
was ordered to present without the slightest modification. 
The Pope was informed that Prussia would no longer be 
trifled with; amongst the candidates put forward by the 
Chapter was the Bishop of Osnabruck ; to him the Crown had 
no objection; the Pope was begged to make up his mind to 
confirm him at once, or Prussian relations would be immedi- 
ately broken off, the Crown would take the business into its 
own hands, and a complete rupture would ensue between 
Prussia and the Holy See. 

When Cardinal Antonelli communicated this stinging in- 
timation to the Pope, the latter very naturally was highly irri- 
tated, and resented it with passion. In all this business his 
great adviser had been Cardinal Reisach, a Bavarian, than 
whom the Jesuits have no more devoted instrument in the 
Sacred College. He eagerly confirmed the Pope in his ideas 
of haughty resistance to this affront on his dignity, and 
advised him to strengthen himself by the opinion of a Con- 
gregation called together ad hoc. This body was accordingly 
convened, but on seeing the gravity of the matter it came 
tono positive decision, and referred the final resolve to the 
Pope’s own wisdom. Meanwhile Cardinal Antonelli, who until 
this time had treated Prussia with impassive indifference, had 
been thrown into a paroxysm of alarm. The effect produced 
on his nerves by the threatening note held to his head like a 
loaded pistol, had been to bring him at once on his knees. 
Employing all his arts, bringing into play all his resources, he 
implored the Pope to yield; he pictured a series of political 
Consequences full of disasters drawn from the vision of that 


Conservative Prussian-Austrian alliance which has been of late 


& standing hope to the Vatican, and the result was that, to 
the disgust of Cardinal Reisach, he succeeded in working on 
the Pope’s mind. In a few days he humbly begged that 
the Prussian note should be withdrawn, that no official trace 
of its existence should be left, that the whole incident should 
be buried in absolute secrecy, and promised that the Bishop of 
Osnabruck should be confirmed. On the 8th January an ex- 
traordinary Consistory was accordingly convened, and Count 

ismark can boast of having achieved over the traditional 
obstinacy of the Vatican by his determined attitude so com- 
plete and absolute a victory as has fallen to the lot of few 
Statesmen, : 


The Papal Nuncio in | 


| The moral to be drawn from this carefully concealed inci- 
dent is most instructive. It gives the exact measure of Cardi- 
nal Antonelli’s resolution—the exact length of his no-sur- 
render spirit. A really serious growl—the sight of a real 
intention to use strength, makes this smiling mass of apparently 
impenetrable equanimity shrink at once into as trembling 
a lump as ever cowered pitifully before the shadow of a 
bully. Also it completes and explains the strange commo- 
‘tion which is raging against the Cardinal in the Vatican. Two 
| stinging insults, received rapidly one after the other, and 
'due to his advice, render intelligible the sudden whirlwind 
‘of indignation which is wildly whistling round the proud 
Cardinal, just as he seemed seated on a pinnacle above all 
danger, and with noiseless cunning was engaged in softly wind- 
ing his unconscious master, like a capricious child, into the 
position where he must needs accept those financial arrange- 
ments concocted in Paris which the Cardinal has so much 
at heart. 





THE EFFECT OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE ON REFORM. 


HE debates on the Cattle Plague have done one good 
service to the country. They have shown that the 
squirearchy have regained their old commanding position in 
Parliament, that the agricultural interest can single-handed 
not only defeat every other interest, but reduce every other 
to silence. But for Mr. Bright and Mr. Mill there would 
have been no real debate upon the question at all. The 
Ministry scarcely dared to open their mouths, and the mem- 
| bers for great cities looked on in helpless perplexity, while 
|men almost unknown either to the House or the country, but 
*acred up to their lips, consolled up to their chins,” dictated 
jthe terms which a great Government must accept or be dis- 
imissed. In the presence of that phalanx of landowners burn- 
ing to save themselves from possible loss, a Bill imposing a 
new tax and most burdensome restrictions upon farmers, a 
Bill which abolishes a liberty as old as the country, was rattled 
through like an Act suspending the Habeas Corpus. No other 
interest could get so much as a fair hearing. The greatest 
economist in Europe was fiercely snubbed for venturing 
to say that a diseased beast was worth less than a healthy 
beast. Mr. Bright could gain no attention when he pointed 
out that the Bill prohibited experiments for the cure of the 
disease, Mr. Gladstone was glared at for suggesting a faint 
reduction in compensation, and the Duke of Argyll, though 
lord of cattle upon a hundred hills, was savagely rebuked by 
Lord Derby for venturing to doubt the expediency of killing 
every tainted animal. Money questions are usually argued out, 
but Sir George Grey could not even take a division when Mr. 
Lowe struck out the only approach to justice in the Bill—the 
one-third rate on cattle—a rate which, besides its other merits, 
would have given us the agricultural statistics for want of 
which the nation is passing through a panic. Legislation 
degenerated into a transaction in which the victors demanded 
everything, and the vanquished endeavoured, not altogether with 
success, to save their official honour. This indecent anger and 
rushing haste were the more discreditable, because the Bill was 
; exactly of that sort which, whether national or not, seems to 
be designed solely in the interest of a class. Many clauses in 
it were so designed, and it was for the sake of these that the 
squires were so eager to use their voting power, so impatient 
of discussion, so inexorable not only to opponents but to 
their own friends. They rushed at obstacles as if they had 
been fences, and voted a tax on all persons for the benefit of one 
class as they would have voted a new game law. Talk, as a 
county member recently did, of the impossibility of getting jus- 
tice from the borough members! Why, if the squires were half 
as eager for the repeal of the malt tax as they were for the pre- 
servation of their rents, that impost would scarcely last another 
‘session. With such a leader as Mr. Lowe, they might not only 
| repeal that tax, but place its equivalent on cotton goods, abolish 
the succession duty upon land, or “in the national interest ” 
decree a minimuin price for wheat. 

Since 1815 there has not been such an exhibition of class 
power and class selfishness, and we cannot but think that it 
will yet bear its fruits. The nation has hitherto been very 
lukewarm about the Reform Bill, but if it is once convinced 
' that it is under the present Constitution absolutely ruled by a 
class, its apathetic indifference will soon be exchanged for 
a very eager volition. So complete was the defeat in 1845 
of the proctectionist party, so utter the demoralization which 
followed, that the country began to think it had overrated 
doubted if little boroughs were really 











| their strength, 
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strongholds of the class which represents the counties, 
listened with complacency to the argument that in any re- 
distribution of power the counties should have a little more. 
Squires even ventured to put in a plea ad misericordiam 
for their party, as oppressed by the numerical superiority 
of the cities, to ask pity for the class which owns 
the land, governs the counties, sways the boroughs, 
and has just shown that it can when it likes ride 
roughshod over the great cities, bid Westminster hold its 
tongue, and Edinburgh find meat where it can, and, while 
exempting Irish cattle from inspection, doom all other to 
slaughter as they reach the port. Protection, it was supposed, was 
dead and buried, and here are the old protectionists able not 
only to put on a heavy protective duty in favour of their own 
cattle,—for the arrangement about slaughter at the ports will 
amount to that,—but actually to levy a tax on the nation 
which will act as a bounty to the English farmer, and enable 
him to cope securely with the foreigner, whose cattle, equally 
liable to the pest, are not when diseased purchased by the 
State. The power which has done this can do other 
things like it, and the country is in fact face to face 
with the old Protectionist party reinvigorated, strengthened 
in numbers, and with the advantage of a leader in Mr. 
Lowe with whom the sense of having defeated and exas- 
perated the nation would lend an additional pleasure to a 
triumph. We cannot believe that they will allow their new 
energy and unaccustomed power to remain infructuous, and we 
may yet see this session a party formed which will carry out 
Tory principles, though not Tory ideas, with a strong hand, 
refuse to consider measures of reform, refuse justice to 
Jamaica, refuse equality to Irish Catholics, restrict education, 
abolish the slave squadron, denounce all attempts to raise the 
agricultural population, quarrel with America, and either defy 
France or servilely follow Napoleon. No such party of course 
could last. It would be certain, particularly if led by 
Mr. Lowe, to offend some national instinct, but the mere 
possibility of its formation, a possibility as clear as the cattle 
plague, shows the absolute necessity for giving the great cities, 
and the active North, and the working man a greater share of 
power. Government bythe middle class alone is bad enough, but 
Government by a single section of that class would be simply 
intolerable. We have pointed out for years the danger of 
so expanding the suffrage that the United Kingdom would be 
governed in the last resort by the handicrafts alone, but govern- 
ment by working men only is no worse than government by 





squires only, and we seem coming rapidly to that. They can 
govern us if they like, and when their interests are touched 
they have shown us in the most unmistakable manner that 
they will. The House of Commons last week was like the | 
committee of a trades’ union, absolutely unable to see any- | 
thing except that if a certain point were not carried wages | 
might possibly fall, and sweeping blindly on to that point | 
without so much as a thought for any other interests. Talk | 
of the unfairness of a trades’ union. That poleaxe clause | 
is the very measure a trades’ union would like to pass, | 


and Mr. Lowe’s absurd sneer at Mr. Mill just the kind od 


argument by which some journeyman joiner would 


| come tumbling in, till the English observer who does not care to 


give half his life to the study of Central Europe feels himself 
almost bewildered by the storm. There is no explanation 
and no continuity of narrative, nothing but a hard bombard. 
ment of isolated facts, which seem heavy and make a momen- 
tary impression on the skin of the mind, but are only con- 
gealed water after all. To those who look steadily through the 
bewildering haze, however, the great features of the scenery 
are usually apparent, though sometimes with false outlines, 
and unless we are utterly dazzled by the incessant dropping 
there is smoke just now going up in Central Europe, smoke ag 
of a voleano about to become active. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has taken another step on the fatal descent to des- 
potism. Count von Bismark, resolute and competent as he 
is, and powerful as he must be admitted to have become, 
after coercing the Pope into an ecclesiastical appointment, 
bribing Austria to sell a conquest, and we greatly fear, from 
the extraordinary movements of Russian troops, inducing the 
Czar to enter into some secret agreement, still fears the 
criticism of a powerless Chamber of Representatives. By 
successive blows, levelled with more judgment than was 
at first perceived abroad, he had liberated his master’s 
Government from anything like effective control. First 
discrediting the Chamber by his insolence, he then denied 
its right of interference, and finally ventured to take 
from it even its control over taxation. By a singular com- 
bination of audacity and good luck he has been able to carry 
through a successful war, to reorganize the Prussian army, 
and to lay the foundation of a North German fleet, without 
asking a loan or incurring a deficit. The Chamber, unable to 
exercise its only real prerogative by compelling him to ask for 
money, was reduced to a debating club, while among the 
people the idea spread that if freedom were but temporarily 
renounced Prussia might become very great. To all appear- 
ance the daring squire, who, if he despises the rights of man, 
recognizes at least, as Carlyle used to say, the mights of man, 
might have let the Chamber talk on until, with North 
Germany in his hand, he had presented himself to ask and to 
receive by an unanimous vote pardon for having aggrandized 
his country. Even upon this man, however, the fatal 
necessity of despotism presses heavily. The Chamber is 
powerless, but it talks, and in free speech a genuine despot 
always sees an undermining force, which must for the sake of 
safety be suppressed. The Chamber must be silenced, and it is, 
With characteristic hardihood the Prussian Premier makes no 
fuss over the matter, strikes no coup détat, sheds no blood, but 


;calmly in constitutional form adjourns the Chamber until 


the end of the session. There is no despotism, no overthrow 
of the Constitution, nothing but an act of prerogative, fre- 
quent even in England, and Parliament disappears into 
obscurity, leaving in Prussia but one living authority, that 
of the squireen who has defeated half the Cabinets of Europe, 
and is now marching steadily on to the formation of anew em- 
pire. The Duchies, it seems clear, will be annexed, with or 
without Northern Schleswig, and it is not there that the 
audacious Premier can be expected to stay his course. Not 
to mention his own character, one to which advance is in 


tell a speaker who counselled moderation that he knew | itself pleasure, or the necessity of diverting opinion from 


nothing of the practical working of trade. Clearly if 
this kind of thing is to go on, and there are signs that it 


will go on, the infusion of fresh elements into the House of} do not mean of course of personal pardon. 


internal affairs, the single hope of pardon for Count von Bis- 
mark is to secure the unity of Northern Germany. We 
The Prussians 


Commons, the representation of the only body as powerful as| are not Englishmen, and Count von Bismark, even if sure 
the squires, will become not only advisable, but indispensable. | of the fate of Strafford, would march forward without much 


Let the country but once wake up to the truth that it is at 
the merey of the old Protectionist party, that the men who 


have that theory as it were in their blood are again at the | 
top, and the ery for reform will no longer be confined to 


those who see that an injustice exists, and wish to remove it 
before the tide of enthusiasm has set in. 


thought of his personal future. The man is brave as few 
men are, can be genuinely nonchalant, not only in the field, a 
frequent quality, but in the presence of a people raging round 
his carriage—the rarest of all forms of bravery. But he 
must want to win, to win fully, to win so that every Prussian 


The debates on | shall after all the fighting still be ready to vote that, Chamber 


the cattle plague have ended the prospect of additional mem-| or no Chamber, he has deserved well of the Fatherland, and 


bers for counties, and will help to end the wild project of a 
reform which while degrading the suffrage will not raise the 
workmen, will leave proprietary boroughs as powerful as cities 
overflowing with wealth and life, and will continue to the inac- 
tive and thinly peopled South twice the representation of the 
vigorous, powerful, and wealthy North. Government by a 
class is what we are all dreading, and in the Cattle Plague 
Bill the country saw too clearly what it meant. 


H 








THE LATEST EVENT IN PRUSSIA. 
AIL does not clear a landscape, an] foreign news arrives 
in England just as hail falls. Pelt, pelt, pelt, the 





Baltic, or Austria watch quietly 


wretched little pellets of telegrams, paragraphs, and extracts | ancient rival, or France see a military mona 


| this supreme result he can secure only by uniting Germany 
/north of the Maine. 


Whether this be his object or not, this 
we feel convinced must be his course, and it is hard to imagine 
how it can be traversed without provoking a mighty war. 
North Germany itself is probably powerless. The armies 
both of Hanover and of Saxony might strive to preserve their 
military honour, but the people could scarcely be hearty in 
their resistance to a fate for which but for Bismark they 
would have openly longed. But the great military powers 
Is it credible that Prussia intends to defy all three, or that 


Russia can complacently see a North German Empire on the 
the triumph of her 
rchy on her 
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so . , 
border tripled in strength without demanding compensations, 


or that the Premier has succeeded in bribing all three? If he 
has, the map will be changed as after a European war. If he 
has not, sooner or later, at some point or other, either for 
honour, or compensation, or safety, or to gratify popular passion, 
the empires must come into collision. They all want peace and 
money except Prussia, but the state of the treasury has never 
yet stopped a great war, or a war on which a people had set 
their hearts. Even Austria would fight sooner than lose all 
which her Sovereigns have been struggling for centuries to 
gain, Russia though pressed can still raise money, and in France 
with the hope of the Rhine millions would be forthcoming. 
It may be said that the tone of the day is unfavourable to war, 
and in most countries that is true; but is it unfavourable in 
Prussia, or can one bull in a herd use his horns without the 
rest defending themselves and their position ? 

The danger may all be unreal, for observers, as we have said, 
are gazing on the scene through hail, but if analogy teaches 
anything, Count von Bismark will compensate for absolutism 
at home by aggrandizement abroad, and for that Schleswig- 
Holstein, sea-surrounded, is not a sufficient prize. He must 
realize an idea, and in realizing it either bribe or fight some 
first-class power, either process involving the highest danger to 
the stability of the European order. 





THE SCENERY OF THE SKIES. 
HE publication of Mr. Lockyer’s admirable translation of M. 
Amédée Guillemin’s splendidly illustrated handbook of 
popular astronomy,* is quite an era in the art of popularizing that 
most exciting of sciences. We have only to complain of the 
physical magnitude of this edition, which is so considerable that 
we are not quite sure whcther it may not be a visible object, or 
what astronomers call a ¢est-object, to lunarian astronomers. At 
all events, if the publisher had sent us an easel fitted with a reading 
frame, by which to adapt it to the mechanical and optical condi- 
tions of humanity, he would certainly have put it more within the 
reach of invalids. Seriously speaking, in any new edition it should 
at least be broken up into two volumes. ‘The mechanical fatigue 
of holding the book, certainly absorbs a considerable portion of the 
nervous energy needed to enter into the brilliant pictures sum- 
moned up by its contents. Nevertheless no book has ever been 
published calculated in an equal degree to realize the different 
astronomical spectacles of the Heavens to the mind of an ordinary 
reader. 

The most curious point which strikes us in considering the 
external scenery of the skies as it could be seen at least by 
human eyes, is that in all parts both of our own solar system 
and of other systems, so far as we can infer anything concerning 
them from telescopic observation, the grandest stations for obtain- 
ing knowledge of what is going on in the Heavens, and also for 
the multiplicity and gorgeousness of the spectacles there visible, 
are the subordinate stations, the stations on planets being the only 
ones probably from which astronomy could be studied at all, and the 
stations on planets’ planets, that is on satellites, being usually far 
superior in the variety and splendour of their astronomical phe- 
nomena to those on the planets themselves. Professor Whewell, 
as is well known, made ingenious use of the peculiar charac- 
teristic of central suns,—the probable intensity of light and 
also of heat in which they exist, and the certainty that if 
they are habitable at all by any beings like those of earth, 
it can only be through the interposition of some very thick 
atmosphere or cloud-envelope between the external envelope of 
fire and the nucleus of the sun, which would of course be a veil 
through which sight could hardly penetrate,—to argue that the 
earth may be really the only inhabited body in the whole physical 
universe. For if all the glorious myriads of visible bodies, he 
argued, are clearly unfit for physical beings, it requires very much 
less effort to believe that the vast majority of secondary or plane- 
tary bodies are not so either, a conclusion which he tried to con- 
firm with respect to the planetary bodies of our own system by 
first depopulating the moon on account of its no-atmosphere, and 
then finding fault with Venus and Mercury as being too hot, with 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the others as being too cold, and pro- 
bably also too fluid, for the dwelling-place of creatures with bodies 
at all like our own. We confess the argument has always seemed 
to us at once arrogant and feeble. But we may adopt thus much 
of it pretty safely,—that self-luminous bodies are not likely 
to be good stations for observing (with any eyes like our 
Own) other self-luminous bodies, and that even of those 
Which only reflect light, the attendants on greater bodies 





* Bentley. 


have special advantages over those greater bodies themselves, 
for nearly the same reason for which the disciple has a 
special happiness denied to his master, for which Boswell has a 
grander constant spectacle before him than Johnson, or Ecker- 
mann than Goethe. 

Thus even our own moon, in many respects very inferior in 
advantages to the satellites of the more distant planets, must, 
if she have astronomers at all, — astronomers without lungs 
they must be, at least on the hither side of the moon,—have 
far more splendid astronomical opportunities for them than we 
can get for the best of our astronomers, even on the Peak of 
Teneriffe. We do not insist upon the want of atmosphere,—in 
itself an immense advantage for star-gazing, which enables the 
lunarians to see the stars even at midday, and disposes of all the 
annoyance of unseasonable clouls and of ‘the error of refrac- 
tion,”"—for perhaps few satellites except our own are without 
atmosphere, and there is plausibility in the argument that the 
absence of atmosphere, and consequently of all water or fluid, in- 
volves a difference of constitution of such magnitude as to 
defeat all imagination as to the nature of the lunarians’ or- 
ganization, But look only at the incentives to astronomy 
which the lunarians would have, if they exist at all, in having 
an earthlight, in the absence of the sun, fourteen times as 
splendid as our moonlight, and, moreover, one which begins, 
to inhabitants of this side of the moon, to grow as sunlight 
fades, and to diminish as sunlight begins, an advantage which we 
have not, since our time of diurnal revolution is so much shorter 
than that of the moon’s that we often have nights without moon- 
light, while their long fortnight of darkness is—upon the near side 
of the moon —never without earthlight. Then what an incentive to 
astronomical observation would be the different astronomical phe- 
nomena of the two sides of the moon,—the one which is turned 
away from the earth never seeing the great earthlight at all, but 
having always a fortnight of uninterrupted night between the 
visits of the sun! About 350 hours of continuous possibility of 
astronomical observation every fortnight, without liability to clouds 
or mists of any kind, on both sides of the moon, and an enormous 
lamp fourteen times the size of our moon, hung on one side to at- 
tract observation by its brilliant phases throughout the long night, 
would certainly seem to be wonderful advantages for the astronomer. 
Yet the moon is one of the least remarkable points of observation 
among the satellites of our system. ‘The nearest satellite of 
Jupiter (about the size of our moon), for instance, has in that 
planet a moon not 14 times the magnitude of our moon, but 
320 times that magnitude, which is a light always waxing or 
waning during its night of not more than about 21 to 22 hours. 
Besides this it has frequently the light of the other three subor- 
dinate moons, all of which must be very brilliant when not at 
their greatest distance from it, and the frequent occultations or 
eclipses of the other satellites by each other and by the huge 
planet itself, which must occur so constantly as to acquire the soré 
of value as a measure of time which the motion of the hands 
of a clock have for us. Hence the variety of brilliant astro- 
nomical phenomena occurring in the Jovian system is far greater 
and more exciting, especially to an inhabitant of one of the 
satellites, than is easy for us to conceive. Imagine 320 moons 
crowded together in one sky—dimly lit as we should think, it is 
true, but as brilliantly lit in relation to the sunlight there as our 
moon is in relation to sunlight here—and this huge moon eclipsing 
almost every night one or more of three lesser moons, none of 
these insignificant, and we may imagine how much earlier the 
beings in Jupiter's satellites, if even as intelligent as ancient 
Egyptians, must have been provoked to study and systematize the 
motions of this great illuminated clock, with its one mighty hand 
and three little ones,—than the inhabitants of earth. 

But even they had no incentive to astronomy to compare 
with observers, if observers there are, upon one of the rings 
or satellites of Saturn. It is true indeed that if the new 
theory as to the rings of Saturn have any foundation, a station 
on the rings of Saturn cannot be cligible to avy person 
possessed of delicate chronometers, transit instruments, or other 
valuable astronomical weapons. For if it be true that the rings 
are nothing but mobs of satellites jostling each other in all direc- 
tions, rushing like billiard-balls in pursuit of each other, now over- 
taking and running down a minor world, now overtaken and run 
down by a huge one,—-then, no doubt, our Astronomer Royal 
would respectfully decline to permit the use even of his least 
valuable instruments in such an observatory as that, and Messrs. 
Cooke, the instrument-makers, would shut up shop there at 
once. But this is not true of the nearest of the satellites, 
| Mimas ; and there are now believed to be some quite solitary mem- 
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bers of the mobs of satellites of which the rings are composed, on 
the edges, interior and exterior, of each ring, which would be 
safe and most instructive situations for an observatory. To an 
observer in such a satellite on the interior edge of the interior 
ring, the spectacle of Saturn as a huge half-moon occupying 
one-eighth of the whole vault of heaven, must be inexpres- 
sibly magnificent. Such an observer would of course see only 
half the planet,—the half above his own situation in the plane 
of the ring; but as he would rotate round this huge planet in 
little more than ten hours, instead of taking a whole month 
to do it, like our lazy moon, he would see in about five hours this 
enormous half-crescent swelling into a half-moon, and then in five 
hours more diminishing again into invisibility. To aid the con- 
ception, imagine only seeing from St. Paul's a half-moon that should 
cover a whole eighth of the visible vault,—stretching over the sky 
so as to cover (say) the whole heavens behind and above the river, 
throwgh all the reaches from Vauxhall Bridge to the Thames 
Tunnel,—and seeing it grow so rapidly that in five hours it 
increased from a mere brilliant line, the are of a quadrant on the 
horizon, to such a mighty plain of light as this, and then dwindled 
again at the same rate. Moreover across this vast surface of 
light you would see the mighty belt of shadow cast by the rings, 
as the tourist on the Brocken sees his own gigantic shadow on the 
western clouds at break of day. And such an observer, when his 
mighty moon was setting and his own day coming, would almost 
invariably have to forego a large part of it, owing to the neces- 
gary solar eclipse which the great shadow of the planet would 
inflict upon him as he came round to face the sun. Then, if you 
suppose hiin to be at the same time a witness of the terrible game at 
bowls which is supposed to be the permanent condition of Saturn’s 
rings, and which might make Rip van Winkle himself tremble, 
we may easily conceive that the astronomical phenomena with 
which we are acquainted are child’s play to those witnessed by 
the astronomers of the Saturnian rings. ‘There are besides eight 
outside moons, their phases, and their eclipses by the planet, to 
observe, in addition to the mighty planetary moon and its rings ; 
and the nearest to Saturn of these outside moons passes round the 
outer ring so rapidly that its motion minute by minute is more 
visible than that of the minute hand of a watch. Of all such 
marvels, M. Amédée Guillemin and his gorgeous illustrations give 
us a far more vivid conception than any popular handbook of 
astronomy known to us. 

Nor is it only in our own system that the subordinate situations 
seem to have so great an advantage in astronomical opportunities, 
and variety of phenomena, over the central ones. ‘There are 
other systems of which the book which has suggested this article 
tells us, in which planetary astronomers must have far more 
curious and complicated phenomena to observe, than any known to 
us even by inference. ‘Take, for instance, the case of double or 
even triple stars, or suns, of different colours revolving round their 
common centre of gravity. Ona planet of any one of these, you 
might have in one part of its course orange days, in another red, 
in another blue,—in another perhaps two or even three distinct 
dawns,—a yellow sun's dawn, a red sun’s dawn, and a blue sun's 
dawn, the three colours blending when all were above the horizon, 
and making a yellowish white light; then on the setting (say) of the 
blue sun, leaving a yellowish crimson day, and on the setting of 
theyellow sun,a purely crimson daylight. In such a planet the nights 
would be of course rarely more than evening, as all three suns could 
hardly be invisible together. But what a variety of shades of feeling 
and association would be produced by the multiplicity of lights and 
combinations of light under which the landscapes of such a planet 
would be seen! Probably every additional external aid to the dis- 
crimination of seasons and periods would produce a new complexity 
of intellectual organization, and a planet with changes so various, 
with such cross-lights and cross-shadows of different colours, would, 
in all probability, have wholly different genera and species of plants 
andanimalsfrom those of worlds in which the great agency of light is 
uniform. To such a world we can imagine that Turner may have 
gone to receive, in addition to the one talent which his profound 
study of our poor colours had multiplied into ten, ten talents 
more. But the magnificence of the celestial scenery which such 
books as these suggest is far too great for the dimensions of any 
newspaper article, and we must leave our readers to refer to the 
magnificent work we have noticed, for hints of celestial scenery 
even more various and wonderful than any we have attempted to 
describe, 





—————. 


MUSIC HALLS. 

¥ men, who were lads about town in the ante-Crimean days, 

the music-hall, as it exists at present, was an unknown in. 
stitution. Evans's, the oldest of these establishments, was a very 
different place then from what it is in the present year of grace, 
‘Those who have never descended the worn steps leading from the 
Piazza downwards, had better read the famous account in Pen. 
dennis of how Colonel Newcome visited the cave of harmony in 
company with his boy. It is all changed now; the long, low, 
narrow room, where the wreaths of tobacco-smoke hung perpetually 
about the ceiling, has given place to a large and lofty hall, very 
handsome and very cheerless. The audience has changed also, 
Young men from the country, who go to see the celebrities of 
London, would have a difficulty in discovering any of them 
amongst the habituds of Evans's now that Thackeray is dead. Clubs, 
amongst other things, have destroyed the popularity of the great 
Covent Garden supper rooms as an after-theatre lounge for men 
anxious to meet their acquaintances. Formerly the entrance was 
free, and men whose outward look did not in some sense entitle 
them to the name of gentlemen, felt shy of intruding; but 
now that an entrance fee is charged, the shopboy knows that his 
sixpence is as good as a lord’s, and has no hesitation about paying 
his money and making himself free of the establishment. 'The 
alteration is probably for the better; but it is an alteration, and a 
very marked one. In one other respect there is a very decided, 
and on the whole, a very beneficial change. Everything is now 
conducted with the strictest regard for propriety, and the songs 
sung might be recited at a lady’s school. It was not so even in 
the Premiership of the gentle Aberdeen. In those days Sam Hall 
and Billy Barlow were the popular melodies of the hour, and the 
only thing to be said in their favour was that their coarseness was 
partially redeemed by a rough licentious wit, wanting in Slap 
Bang and other stock ditties of our own day. And for those 
whose intellectual taste was depraved enough to desire even 
stronger stimulants than those provided at Evans’s, there were 
also the Cider Cellars, where every song had a character that it 
would be impossible to dignify even by the term suggestive, and 
where the object of the mock trials presided over by ‘ Baron 
Nicholson” was to introduce as much ribaldry as possible into 
the spoken dialogue. 

But in both these establishments, and in any other more obscure 
ones which may have existed at the same time, there was this 
redeeming feature, —no women were admitted. Lvery now 
and then a stranger might drop in unacquainted with the genius 
loci, but the vast majority of the men who frequented these places 
went there with malice prepense, knowing what they were about to 
listen to; and if they derived any moral injury from the enter- 
tainment, they had nobody much to blame except themselves. 
As far as we have heard, it was not the custom of these 
establishments to advertise their amusements; they relied not on 
chance custom, but on their regular patrons. A certain savour 
of life behind the scenes hung over them, and constituted perhaps 
their chief attraction. 

But about a dozen years ago, as far as we can recollect, the 
modern music-hall proper came into being. ‘The first of any 
note or success was the Canterbury Hall, in the Westminster 
Road. At this place women were admitted, and what may be 
reasonably called the humanizing influence of female presence, at 
once improved the style of the entertainment. In its early days 
the place was a very favourable specimen of the class, and indeed 
may be so still for ought we know to the contrary. ‘The locale lay 
out of the track of fast men-about-town, and the companions of 
their ple asures. It stood in the centre of a very industrious and 
hard-w orking population, and we believe, satisfied a very real and 
general want. Mechanics and tradesmen used to bring their wives 
and children to listen to the music and see the dancing, and the 
audiences were well ordered, quiet, and respectable. (Gradually, 
as the popularity of the hall increased, the manager raised the 
character of the entertainment, and his experience established the 
fact, that there really is a taste amongst the working classes for 
good operatic music. When once the Canterbury Hall was shown 
to be a commercial success, numbers of similar establishments were 
started all over London; and now there is nota parish of any 
size in the metropolis, or a town of any importance in the country, 
that has not a music-hall of its own, to which men and women 
are admitted indiscriminately. If we except a few “ sing-song” 
places, where men who are at all decent would not like to be 
seen, there is not, we believe, a single concert-room in all 
London, except Evans’s, sacred to the male sex alone. 

Now whatever may be thought of the moral or sesthetic character 
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of of these resorts, there can be no doubt about their having become 
institutions of the country, especially in London. The Alhambra, 
the Oxford, Weston’s, and others, are crowded nightly, and must 
realize very large profits to their proprietors. We have no idea 
that this prosperity is likely to be temporary. Practically these 
music-halls supply something of the place of cafés in France. 
Supposing anybody not a member of a club wishes either from 
desire or necessity to spend his evening away from home during 
the long winter months or the rainy summer nights, where on 
earth is he to go except to a musicshall? We are assuming that 
he is not a member of a club, that he has no friend he wants to 
visit, and that he is not inclined to sit for hours cramped up in a 
theatre. He cannot stop at a public-house or tavern with- 
out drinking or eating perpetually; he may have no wish 
to visit the Polytechnic, or hear a lecture on mnemonics. 
So in default of any other amusement he goes naturally 
to a music-hall. There he may sit all the evening for a 
very moderate charge, he may smoke in peace, eat his supper 
when or how he likes, and listen to songs which, though possibly 
not very amusing, are still more enlivening than his own solitary 
reflections. Now the case we have imagined must be any night 
in the year that of tens of thousands of the men of London, 
especially in the lower middle-class, and therefore we have no 
doubt that music-halls are, and will be, a lasting institution of 
the metropolis. 

As to the quality of the evening’s amusement provided for the 
frequenters of these places, we see no very solid cause for complaint. 
Their first condition of existence is to amuse their public, and it 
is simply childish to inveigh against them because they do not 
devote themselves to propagating high intellectual culture. To 
most men of education, or perhaps of refinement, the bulk of 
the entertainment, provided at our music-halls are inexpres- 
sibly dreary and unsatisfactory. The idiocy of a song like 
“ Here we are again” seems depressing to persons who are 
accustomed to a higher class of gratification than listening 
to comic minstrelsy. But then the people who go to music-halls 
are not persons of high culture or great refinement. They like to 
see a man dressed up in the caricature of a woman, they find the 
comic man funny when he tells them in lugubrious accents how he 
fell in love with a lady ‘* whose name was Isabella with a gingham 
umberella,” and their sentimental feelings are worked upon by the 
gushing young lady who warbles forth a ditty about Annie Laurie. 
Possibly they are all the happier for being able to take pleasure in 
such amusements, and at any rate they know what they like best, 
and have a right to choose their own amusements. By degrees, too, 
it must fairly be owned, the taste of the music-hall public seems to 
grow more elevated than it was at first, and the popularity of the 
excellent selections of high-class musie performed at the Oxford 
is a hopeful sign for those who dislike the reigu of comic melody. 

The real danger that seems to us to threaten the music-halls 
arises from the admission of women. There are, we need hardly 
say, an enormous class of women about London who, like the 
men we spoke of above, never quite know where to spend their 
evenings, and always go by preference to places where men are 
likely to congregate. ‘Thus, contrary, we believe, in many in- 
stances to the wishes of the proprietors, the music-halls have be- 
come the favourite resort of that class of women whom the 
euphuism of our day designates by the term of “social evils.” It 
is inevitable that this should be so. These poor creatures are 
rigidly excluded from every place where they would naturally 
take shelter. The recognized and regular haunts of vice have 
been suppressed by the energetic action—to quote the stereotyped 
phrase—of parochial authorities, and as the demand for prostitu- 
tion still exists, notwithstanding the clearing out of certain 
notorious localities, the women who supply that demand are driven 
to frequent those places of entertainment which were formerly 
reserved for a more respectable class of the community. ‘The 
evils of this state of things are manifold. In the first place, the 
character of the performers is necessarily lowered in the most fre- 
quented music-halls, in order to suit the custom of their lady 
patronesses; in the second place, the presence of these women 
drives away the wives who used to accompany their husbands to 
these places of entertainment. A decent mechanic or well-to-do 
tradesman, cannot take his wife or daughters to a place where | 
women of ‘the town and the men who seek their company are | 
largely represented. 

The remedy for this evil is not as obvious as the evil itself. The | 
only possible palliatives we could suggest for this blot upon our 
music-halls are twofold. Whenever the whole theatrical licensing | 





ments, and will in consequence attract audiences of a higher class 
than that which at present form the staple of their public; and 
secondly, we believe that the managers of these places might weed 
away the noxious element in their audiences without much difficulty. 
Our theatres have long ceased to be the stalking-grounds of vice, 
though entrance to them is perfectly open to every man or woman 
who can pay for his or her tickets at any respectable theatre in 
the metropolis. Any woman would be removed from the house 
who was obviously soliciting the attention of men; and there is 
no reason why a similar system should not be introduced into our 
music-halls. The regulation which is enforced at the New York 
Cremorne Gardens, by virtue of which no woman is allowed to 
enter except under the escort of a man, would virtually put a 
stop to the nuisance to which we allude. On the whole, we 
believe that music-halls would gain in profit as well as credit by 
redeeming themselves from their present evil repute. In the 
long run, the patronage of the respectable classes always pays 
better than that of the disreputable members of the community, 
and sooner or later music-halls will have to choose between the 
public of theatres and the public of casinos. At present they 
occupy a neutral and an untenable position between the theatre 
and the night-house. 





THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONTINUED). 

IIOMAS, tenth Earl of Ormonde, was a lad of fourteen at the 
death of his father in 1546. He had been brought up from 

his infancy at the Court of England, and had been educated 
along with Prince Edward, who was warmly attached to him. 
Unusual precautions were taken to secure him in his property in 
Treland, the incident of the contest between Sir James Ormonde 
and Sir Pierce Butler being still vividly remembered. ‘The Lord 
Justice was ordered to draw the English army at his com- 
mand towards the counties of Kilkenny and ‘Tipperary, and 
the rule of these counties was committed to the young Earl's 
mother, his uncle Richard Butler, and other friends. At the 
coronation of his old companion Edward VI., on the 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1547, young Ormonde was made a Knight of the Bath, and 
is said to have served in the Scotch campaign of Somerset in the 
same year which ended with the battle of Pinkie. In 1548, at 
the suggestion of some of the Council, ** who thought the presence 
of a chief of a clan indispensable for their good behaviour,” the 
King sent the Earl over to Ireland, and on September 8 directed 
the Lord Deputy, Sir Edward Bellingham, to make him an allow- 
ance of 200 marks a year during his minority. Sir Edward, an 
able but rather rough administrator, who was endeavouring to 
govern independently of the great Irish families, but who seems 
to have run into the extreme of ignoring their natural territorial 
influence, remonstrated at this step on the part of the English 
Government. It would have been better, he said, to have kept young 
Ormonde where he was, and to have brought him up with Eng- 
lish habits. ‘‘ Authority, it was thought, would not take place 
without him. I pray God,” wrote Bellingham, ‘ rather these eyes 
of mine should be shut up, than it should be proved true; 
or that during the time of my deputation I should not make 
a horse-boy sent from me to do as much as any should 
do that brought not good authority with him, how great 
soever they were in the land. I will not say it shall be the first 
day, but in small time, God willing, it shall be done with ease.” 
Bellingham, in his anxiety to vindicate the authority of the 
Crown and law against the family interests of the great Chiefs 
of Ireland, had forgotten that no administraticn can be a stable 
one, or permanently beneficial, which treats as irrelevant the 
deep-seated feelings of a nation. The true question of Irish 
policy was how to govern Ireland with firmness and impartiality 
to all, asserting the authority of the law and the Government, 
but employing the natural channels of influence over the people 
while keeping them in due subordination to the central executive. 
Such a policy, in skilful hands, would have been found much more 
successful and advantageous in the end, than one which depended 
on separating the chiefs from their clans, and bringing them up in 
entirely alien feelings, so as to disable them effectually from acting 
on the future of Ireland, except through the medium of some 
Court intrigue, while the heads of Irish bureaux were paraded as 
their proper substitutes in Ireland before the eyes of the dis- 
contented clansmen. If preceding Deputies had failed through 
undue subservience to Irish habits and private interests, Belling- 
‘ham failed to realize the fruits of his in many respects able 
administration through a hard indifference to natural feelings 


system is done away with, a consummation which cannot long be | and local attachments. On the 17th of October, 1551, the King 
deferred, the music-halls will be able to give theatrical entertain- | ordered a year’s release to the young Earl of his wardship. 
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In Queen Mary’s reign he held a command in a troop of 
horse, and is said to have acted as a lieutenant in their 
ranks when Sir Thomas Wyat entered London in 1554. 
He is said to have behaved well on this occasion, but if so, 
his conduct was an exception to that of the mass of his mili- 
tary associates. In the November of this year Ormonde 
returned to Ireland, and in July, 1556, accompanied the 
Lord Deputy Radcliffe, with a body of 200 horse and 500 
foot, which the Earl maintained at his own charge, in an expedi- 
tion against the Scotch islanders, who had made a descent into 
Ulster and besieged Carrickfergus. He is said to have behaved 
gallantly at the battle fought on the 18th of that month, in 
which the Scots were routed. On the 10th of August, 1557, he 
served against another body of them which had invaded Tyr- 
connel, and after gaining several successes on his own account, 
on the 20th of June, 1558, attended with many gentlemen, joined 
the Lord Deputy in the county of Limerick, and marched with 
him against Donald O’Brien, the Earl of Thomond’s uncle. On 
the 13th of December, 1557, Queen Mary, in acknowledgment of 
these services, besides confirming former patents in his favour, 
granted him the religious houses of Athassil, Jerpoint, Callan, 
Thurles, Carrick, Kilkowle, and Tulleophelim, in the counties of 
Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Waterford, and the manor of Kilrush, in 
the county of Kildare ; the monastery of Athassil to him, his heirs, 
and assigns, and the rest to him and his heirs male, held by the 
service of the twentieth part of a knight's fee, and the yearly rent 
of 49/. 3s. 9d. Irish. Queen Elizabeth remitted this reserved rent, 
and gave a general discharge to the Earl for all arrears due to the 
Crown on that and all other accounts, &c. The same Queen, in 
reward for the Earl’s services against the insurgents in Leix, gave 
him and his heirs male, on the 28th of February, 1563, the abbey 
of Leix, in Queen's County, with all its lands, estimated at 8201. ; 
and on the 3rd of October in the same year she gave him in fee farm 
all the possessions of the monastery of the Holy Cross, advowsons 
of churches excepted. His brothers, with the usual insubordina- 

tion of these times, having endeavoured to possess themselves 
forcibly of some disputed territory claimed by Sir Peter Carew, 

the Earl acted against them, and in acknowledgement, on the 

30th of June, 1569, was restored to the prisage of wines for 
Youghal and Kinsale, which had been sequestered in 1563, on a 
claim laid to them by Gerald, Earl of Desmond. This claim had 
been the cause of a great feud between the Butlers and the 
Desmond Geraldines for several years, and the cause of a good 
deal of bickering between the Queen and her Deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, in 1566. The Queen also discouraged Sir William St. 
Leger, because his father, Sir Anthony, had been on bad terms with 
the father of Ormonde, insisting that Sidney should show favour 
to the Earl, ‘‘in memory of his education with that holy young 
Solomon, King Edward.” Sidney was not inclined to hazard the 
loss of Desmond’s services, and his probable hostility in the difficult 
contest in which he was engaged with the celebrated Shan O'Neil. 
Desmond was quite willing, as it was, to put down a rival aspirant 
—particularly a native aspirant—to the chieftainship of the Irish 
natives, but he might postpone his future advantage to the desire 
of immediate personal revenge, if the Deputy decided at this 
conjecture in fayour of Ormonde; so Elizabeth insisted onimmediate 
action in the matter, and Sidney, while admitting and valuing 
Ormonde’s high qualities, still delayed, and begged for the assistance 
of some English lawyers on the disputed point. But no English 
lawyer would go to Ireland. ‘The Queen complained that Sidney 
was partial to Desmond, and required him to make an exception 
in Ormonde’s favour in the county of Kilkenny to the general 
suppression of that most mischievous and oppressive impost, ‘ coyn 
and livery.” Sidney protested, and again and again tendered his 
resignation. Ormonde repaired to the English Court to prefer 
his complaints, and not all Cecil’s real sympathy with Sidney’s 
view could prevent the reiteration of Elizabeth’s complaints 
and demands on the subject, which Sidney met with pro- 
testations that there was no one in Ireland of whom he 
thought more highly than of Lord Ormonde, and no one that he 
would more gladly help, but still he declined to adjudicate 
at that time on the disputed point, and as we have seen, the 
Earl did not obtain a decision in his favour till the year 1569. 
Ormonde had also an exemption from all impositions except 
subsidies to the Crown, and King James confirmed this in 1611. 
He received other considerable grants from Queen Elizabeth, 
partly forfeited lands, partly grants of lands of a certain value in 
money, and various rectories in the counties of Kilkenny, Tippe- 
rary, Carlow, and Wexford. He also filled several responsible 
positions during her reign. He had been created Lord Treasurer 
of Ireland in her first year, and continued so to the close of his 





life. He was also a Privy Councillor, and acted on many com- 
missions, civil and ecclesiastical, and indeed was generally one of 
those named on commissions of importance. In 1575 Lord Deputy 
Sidney made him Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of Kilkenny 
and Tipperary. In 1578 he was made Governor of the province 
of Munster, where he gave a great defeat to the Earl of Desmond 
and took him prisoner. In 1581 the Queen constituted him High 
Marshal of England, but he obtained a discharge from this office, 
as it might entail an attendance at the English Court inconsistent 
with his necessary presence in Ireland. In 1594 he was appointed 
(during the Deputy’s absence) Commander of the Forces in 
Leinster, and in 1595 he served with the Lord Deputy against 
the Earl of Tyrone, with eighty horse and 200 foot, raised and 
supported at his own expense. On his return from this service to 
Dublin he was made, on the 23rd of May, 1596, a Knight Com- 
panion of the Garter. In the following year he acted on several 
military commissions, and on the 29th of October, 1597, was 
appointed Captain and Lieutenant-General of all the Queen's 
forces in Ireland, by sea and land. Having brought Tyrone 
to ask terms and submit, the latter received a pardon on 
the 11th of April, 1598; but he never pleaded it, and in 
1600 was outlawed. Ormonde continued to act with vigour, 
and on the whole with success, against the rebellious native 
chiefs during the years that immediately followed. Once he fell 
into the hands of his enemies through an ambuseade, and was, 
detained prisoner three months, and obtained his liberty then only 
on leaving hostages for the payment of 3,000/. if he should seek 
to avenge this injury. However, the hostages escaped, and the 
Earl paid no regard to this forced engagement. He was occupied 
in operations of this kind for the rest of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and in 1603 King James confirmed him in his office of Lieutenant- 
General. It is said that he had lost his sight about the year 
1599, but this early date seems a little inconsistent with his. 
active operations and important appointments subsequent to 
that year. ‘The great Earl, for such he undoubtedly was, died 
at his house in Carrick on the 22nd of November, 1614. 
He had raised again the fortunes of the House of Butler 
from their comparative depression under Henry VIII. to «a 
high point, and his early English training seems to have had 
exactly the desirable effect of modifying without entirely des- 
troying the characteristics of a great resident proprietor. ‘ He 
was a very comely and graceful personage,” which may pro- 
bably account for his great favour with Queen Elizabeth. His 
dark complexion made the Irish give him the sobriquet of Duff, 
and the Queen laughingly called him her black husband. He 
kept a great and hospitable house, repaired his castle of Kilkenny 
and house at Carrick at considerable expense, made a deer park at 
the Earl’s Cragg, near Kilkenny, built the castle of Drehedne- 
farney, near Holy Cross, as a defence for the county of Tipperary 
against the O’Mulrians, and by his will directed his nephew, Sir 
Walter Butler, to build a hospital at Kilkenny, leaving lands for 
its maintenance, and also that it should be incorporated with 
licence of Mortmain. He left his family in great prosperity, but 
this prosperity was not destined to be of long duration. ‘Though 
three times married, his two sons died before him, and an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, alone survived him. She had been married. 
first to her first cousin, Theobald, son of Sir Edmund Butler, of 
Roscrea, and in July, 1603, the titles of Ormonde and Ossory 
had been entailed and secured to this Theobald in the event of 
the death of Earl Thomas without male issue; and in the August 
following he had been created Viscount Butler of Tulleophelim, 
in county Carlow. However, Lord Tulleophelim died before 
his uncle, in January, 1613, and thereupon King James com- 
pelled the Earl most unwillingly to bestow his widowed daugh- 
ter and heiress on one of his favourites, Sir Richard Preston, 
whom he created on the 6th of June, 1614, Lord Dingwall, 
in Scotland, and Earl of Desmond, the great House which had. 
borne the latter title having finally fallen. On the death of Earl 
Thomas, a question arose between the true heir, Sir Walter Butler, 
of Kilrush, who for his devotion was styled ‘‘ Walter of the Beads 
and Rosaries,” son of John Butler, third son of James, ninth Earl of 
Ormonde, and Richard Preston, Earl of Desmond. Sir Walter 
had distinguished himself and been wounded in a successful con- 
test with the Bourkes in Elizabeth's reign, but he found that the 
new Earl of Desmond was a formidable claimant for the estates, and 
that he himself was likely to succeed to the barren title of eleventh 
Earl of Ormonde. The King, determined that his favourite 
should not be the loser, assumed to himself the decision of the- 
case. Earl Walter proudly refused to submit to this tribunal, and 
thereupon James, like a true Stuart, seized on all his estate, and 





threw him into the Fleet Prison, where he continued for eight 
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years in a dreadfully destitute condition. “ The palatinate of 
Tipperary had been entailed by the Crown grants on the male line 
of Ormonde for nearly 400 years, and had ever so descended, yet 
James, adding one oppression to another, forced the captive Earl to 
submit to his award, and by a pretended right of his own took 
this also away from him, nor was it restored to the family till the 
time of Charles II., who enlarged the privileges annexed to it.” 
The Earl did not survive his release from prison many years, dying 
in his house at Carrick on the 24th of February, 1633. He had 
married the eldest daughter of the second Viscount Mountgarret, 
but his eldest son by her, Thomas, Viscount ‘Thurles, was unfor- 
tunately drowned in his father’s lifetime, on his passage from 
England to Ireland, near the Skerries, on the 15th of December, 
1619, leaving by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Pointz, Baronet, of Acton, Gloucestershire, three sons and four 
daughters. The third of these sons, Richard, is the ancestor of 
the present Marquis of Ormonde. The eldest, James, was the 
restorer of the fortunes of the Butlers, which had now sunk to 
the lowest point. 

James Butler, the great man of the family, was born, it would 
seem, in the year 1607, though a later date by three years has 
been assigned by Carte. ‘There is a curious family tradition of a 
prophecy respecting him, which has been introduced of late years 
into a tale of some merit by an adopted daughter of the House. 
The story runs thus :—‘‘ The very last Christmas the old Earl 
Thomas kept at the Castle of Kilkenny, he invited all his 
kinsmen of near degree. Among others came Sir Walter Butler, 
of Kilrush, with his son Thomas, and grandson, young James 
Butler, then a young child. ‘The child was playing behind 
the old Earl’s chair, when the latter, hearing the noise, and 
being then quite blind, asked who it was. On learning his 
name, the old Earl bade them bring the child to him, and 
placing him between his knees fetched a deep sigh, raised his 
sightless eyes to heaven, and said, ‘My family shall be much 
oppressed and brought very low, but by this boy [stroking the 
child’s head] it shall be restored again, and in his time be in 
greater splendour than ever it has been.’ On hearing this, Vis- 
count Tulleophelim, the Earl’s son-in-law, in great indignation 
put back his chair, and flung from table, making much noise 
thereby. Again the old Earl asked who made the noise, and on 
being told shook his head sorrowfully, and said, ‘ He is a flower 
that will soon fade, and what I have said I am confident will 
prove true.’” Such is the traditional prophecy of Earl ‘Thomas, 
which had been verified thus remarkably in the death of Lord 
Tulleophelim and the disasters of Earl Walter, and which re- 
ceived a still more brilliant verification in the great fortunes and 
eminence attained in future years by little James Butler, of 
Kilrush. 

Certainly young James Butler became the heir of his grand- 
father, Earl Walter, under sufficiently unfavourable circumstances 
to throw discredit on any prophecy as to his future greatness. A 
stranger in blood held the family estates, and his grandfather was 
still a miserable prisoner in the Fleet. He was granted in ward, 
on the 26th of May, 1623, to the intrusive Earl of Desmond, but 
on the other hand, his education was entrusted by the King to the 
excellent Archbishop Abbot, who trained him so carefully in the 
principles of Protestantism that his pupil, amidst all the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortunes, never swerved from his allegiance to that 
faith. To the same early supervision we may probably attribute 
the proud sense of honour and truthfulness which ever after dis- 
tinguished this eminent man. On the 7th of February, 1627, a 
ray of returning prosperity gleamed on the young nobleman, the 
King by Privy Seal of that date directing that he should receive 
the rents of his paternal lands, which had been sequestered on 
account of the differences between his grandfather and the Ear] of 
Desmond. In 1628 death removed the possessors of the Ormonde 
estates. ‘The Countess of Desmond died in Wales on the 10th of 
October, and on the 28th of the same month the Earl of Desmond 
was drowned on his passage from Dublin to England. he Earl 
and Countess left an only daughter, Lady Elizabeth Preston (born 
July 25, 1615), who was made a ward of the Earl of Hertford. 
Young James Butler, Lord Thurles, thereupon secured the perma- 
nence of the brightening prospects of his family by gaining the 
young heiress in marriage in the year 1629, paying to her guar- 
dian the sum of 15,000/. in compensation for this abrupt termina- 
tion of the wardship. Soon after his marriage he retired with his 
young wife to Acton, ten miles from Bristol, the residence of his 
uncle, Sir Robert Pointz, where he spent much of his time in 
acquiring the Latin language. After a year's stay here he came 
over to Ireland in the latter part of the year 1630; in 1632, for a 
fine of 566/, 13s. 4d., had livery of his wife's estates there, and on 





the 15th of August, 1633, for a fine of 900/. Irish had livery of his 
own estates, and his grandfather, Earl Walter, having died in the 
beginning of that year, he became twelfth Earl of Ormonde. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE PAPACY. 

[From our SpeciAL CorREsPONDENT.] 
Rome, February 13, 1866. 
ON the 24th January there appeared in the Times a telegram fron 
**Qur Own Correspondent ” in Rome, announcing the conclusion of 
a loan of eighty millions of francs with the house of Erlanger. The 
statement was without foundation. What should have been 
announced was the vain effort of the Pope’s Government to obtain 
money from that firm on terms other than usurious, and the con- 
sternation that at that date was being produced in Rome by the 
unaccountable publication of an official communication addressed 
the day before, in the strictest confidence, by the Minister of Finance 
to Cardinal Altieri, as President of the Consulta of Finances. 
Since some months the public has been served with successive tele- 
graphic announcements of Pontifical loans. One day it was 
Rothschild, the second it was Lafitte, the third it might be 
Erlanger, who were said to have actually poured into the Papal 
Exchequer the coin it was in need of. ‘There was a grain of truth 
in each of these reports except the first, for the house of Roths- 
child never, we believe, has even treated for a loan, but then its name 
is synonymous with solvency, and so it was readily taken in vaiu 
by parties anxious to give themselves the complexion of credit. 
These names by no means exhaust the list of loanmongers who 
have been visiting Rome, and who thus have left it as they came, 
after having been credited each for some days with the actual con- 
clusion of a transaction the terms whereof were circulated with all 
the appearance of official authority. ‘The hoax has now attained 
startling proportions. ‘I'wo or three abortive attempts at a stock- 
jobbing speculation were intelligible on ordinary principles, but 
when day after day brought a new project, that was paraded about 
only to be proclaimed a fresh failure with commensurate ¢éclut, the 
suspicion of a system and a method in such an array of failures 
might well suggest itself. Iam not afraid of saying that all the 
gentlemen who have hurried to Rome to lend money to the Pope 
have been deliberately hoaxed, and that all their offers of loans 
have been used as blinds behind which to carry on a negotiation 
that would bring a far more solid relief to the Exchequer. Cardinal 
Antonelli desires to bring the Pope to accept from Italy the payment 
of the debt assessed on the lost provinces. He desires this because 
he is not of a romantic temperament naturally, and because 
the bankruptcy of the Treasury of the State might shake the 
Bank of Rome, whose Governor is his brother. Ihave taken some 
pains to learn the truth on this head, and my belief is that the 
beginning of May is the latest term to which a financial smash 
can be put off, in the event of no relief having been obtained from 
abroad, The published accounts of the Bank, unfavourable as they 
are, givea very inadequate representation of the real condition of its 
Official side; and at this moment I have reason for knowing that the 
Government is daily increasing its debt tothe Bank from 30,000dols. 
to 40,000 dols. ‘The acceptance of the money to be got from Italy 
will bea real relief, which will float the State for an indefinite 
period. But to get this money scruples have to be overcome 
which all the energies of fanaticism are bent on confirming. ‘The 
Pope is beset by those who protest against any step which may in- 
volve an acknowledgment of the Pact, and the burden in this vehe- 
ment appeal is ever the absence of any material necessity for making 
a surrender in principle. Now it is to bring home the conviction 
of such material necessity that I believe the Cardinal has enticed to 
Rome three successive loanmongers, and paraded as scarecrows to 
frighten the Pope into pliant humour the failures which have been 
the only result of their closer acquaintance with Rome. I have 
arrived at the conclusion, and 1 can assure you it is not on hasty 
gossip, that all this treating has been but an instrument for a 
purpose, for I have obtained the moral conviction that the Cardinal 
has been secretly and actively at work in promoting the negotia- 
tions in Paris for the payment of the debt, while he professed here 
to know nothing of them, and gave solemn assurance that he never 
could contemplate accepting the proffered money otherwise than 
as Peter's Pence. ‘The Cardinal knows what a smash of the 
Treasury will bring after it, and his heart must be in the effort to 
avert the exposures that must attend this catastrophe. Will he 
succeed or not ? 

An event has happened which, like a thunderbolt out of a 
summer sky, has roughly shaken the Cardinal in the very tide of 
what seemed absolute ascendancy. Last Friday the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires officially broke off relations with the Court of 
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Rome, the fact of his intention having been unknown until a 
few hours previous to the deed. On New Year's Day, in his 
audience of the Pope, an angry conversation ensued between the 
two about Polish matters, when the Pope, of late very irascible, 
flew into a passion, and ended by ordering the Russian diplomat 
out of his room. The Pope, who was quite beside himself with 
anger, desired instantly to send M. Meyendorff his passports, but 
Cardinal Antonelli, by really extreme efforts, succeeded in making 
him not take this step, and persuaded the Pope that through the 
intervention of Austria, he was in a position to induce the Empe- 
ror of Russia to give the Holy See the magnificent satisfaction of 
disavowing and recalling his representative. Accordingly he sent 
through Venice to Petersburg a version of the conversation, which 
by the bye is declared to be quite incorrect by M. Meyendorff, 
who says that he never used the expression that Catholicism 
was synonymous with revolution, but that he only assured 
the Pope that the reports of the Polish priests about the 
Russian proceedings could not be considered trustworthy, as they 
all were partizans of the national movement. Bitter facts have 
dashed these sweet hopes, for after having received a first affront by 
being lectured as no Pope ever was before, he has now had to put 
up with a public confirmation of this insult with aggravating 
circumstances. The Russian Government has not only approved 
its representative thoroughly, it has not only broken off relations 
in terms of contempt for the Pope, but it has besides directed M. 
Meyendorff, whose recall had been asked for, to continue in Rome 
after having divested himself of an official character, as a standing 
offence to the Pope. It is no wonder that the inflammable 
nature of Pius IX. has taken fire, and rages against the Minister 
whose pusillanimity has exposed his master to this tremendous 
insult, by having exerted the whole weight of his influence to 
prevent that sending of passports which would at least have saved 
the Pope’s dignity. I am informed that the Pope’s transport 
of anger against Cardinal Antonelli is beyond conception. But 
there is more than this. All the latent elements of hos- 
tility against the Minister, Jesuits, fanatics, friends of Merode, 
and even others of very different colour, have of a sudden 
started forth in a concert of fury against Antonelli, as the 
man who has no sense of what is due to dignity, and are at 
this moment fanning the Pope’s irritation. A more astounding 
example of the instability of a favourite’s position cannot be, than 
the spectacle presented just now in the Vatican and the drawing- 
rooms of Rome. All the storms of passion are let loose against 
the Secretary of State, who is visited with every opprobrious 
epithet—he who, a few days before, was fawned on with abject 
flattery. There is no doubt that one of those strange situations 
has of a sudden sprung up which no artificial contrivance could 
ever have succeeded in compassing, and in which it is quite pos- 
sible for the all-powerful Minister to be blown up. His best 
friends look grave, and shake their heads, and anxiously eye the 
frantic Pope, who storms, and raves, and foais; but will he be 
carried away also to deal in frenzy the final blow? I hesitate to 
venture on any prediction with regard to a man so yacillating 
by nature and so visibly enfeebled by age, but it is certain that 
never in my time has there been such commotion in the Vatican, 
never has Cardinal Antonelli been exposed to danger of equal 
force. r 

One must know the infatuation with which the phantom of a so- 
called Northern alliance between Russia, Austria, and Prussia against 
France was believed in, in order to understand the shock that has 
been imparted by the event. People here are in collapse. In addi- 
tion, great misgivings are entertained as to the Pope’s state of mind. 
The nervous irritability and excitability in which he is habitually 
of late have caused intense anxiety to his household, and especially 
to Cardinal Antonelli, who for some time back has been on the rack 
every time the Pope gives audience to any person of importance. 
People about the Pope whisper to cach other in alarm at what 
might come of an increase in the violent and sclf-willed tempera- 
ment which is so visibly gaining the upper hand. This kind of 
thing is an element of importance in a Court like that of Rome, 
and no one can say what the next few days may show. At 
the same time there is the growing agitation at the impending 
money crash—an agitation stimulated by the publicity given to the 
confidential letter of the Treasurer to the Cardinal President of the 
Finance Board, in which he enjoins on him the strictest secrecy in 
regard to the loan, ‘* because some suspicion has already arisen in 
the public mind of the great distress of our Exchequer, a distress 
much in excess of all that is imagined.” Such, then, is the strange 
position of affairs. A diplomatic bombshell burst in the Vatican 
that has bespattered the Pope with affronts, from which he is writh- 
ing furiously,—the Pope frantic with his Minister, who sees himself 





unexpectedly the object of combined attack,—the palace and 
society convulsed with paroxysms and foaming with emotion, the 
Exchequer on the verge of exhaustion, and bankruptey towering 
on the horizon, one loan after another gone off in emoke,— 
not without the Prime Minister himself having been an underhand 
agent in this result, in order to facilitate the Pope’s acceptance of 
an arrangement more suitable to his interests—and then of a sudden, 
just as all things seemed to be irresistibly going on as his cunning 
devised, the very existence of this seemingly invulnerable Minister 
being endangered through the fury of an irresponsible master, 
A LookEeR-On, 


[From our SpecIAL CorrEsPONDENT. | 

New York, February 2, 1866. 
Tne special Commission appointed by Congress to examine into 
our Revenue system has made its report. It has a novel in- 
terest of a moral character, which seems to me more important 
than that which pertains to its recommendations in respect to 
our excise system. ‘The Commissioners speak very plainly upon 
the abuses which obtain in our Civil Service—abuses which on the 
one hand entail an enormous expense upon the nation by the in- 
efficiency of its officers, and on the other taint politics and de- 
moralize the people by the corruption which is their almost in- 
evitable consequence. ‘There is no novelty in this subject or in 
these opinions to well informed and thoughtful people here. What 
is new, what is hopeful, is the authoritative presentation of the 
subject in its naked repulsiveness to Congress. ‘The truth is that 
our civil service is a reproach to the moral sense of the nation, 
or rather it would be such a reproach were it not that, having 
become a mere machine of party politics, it has come to be re- 
garded as exempt from those considerations of right and common 
sense which prevail in all other relations of life. Appointments 
to all the minor offices and clerkships are made purely on political 
considerations, and efticiency and good behaviour on the part of the 
incumbent are no guarantees against removal at a single day’s notice, 
if some active politician demands a place for himself or his nominee. 
Ihave known a grey-haired man with a family, who had served the 
Government for years, and who was admitted by all experts to be 
the best man that could be found for his place, to be removed 
instantly, without why or wherefore, merely because a man in 
Washington wished to provide for a favourite or an active sup- 
porter ; and worse perhaps than this, the report in question men- 
tions efforts made for the removal of officers ‘‘ for the sole reason 
that in the faithful discharge of their duties they have interfered 
with the private interests of wealthy and influential individuals.” 
Under such a system, if system it may be called, is it at all sur- 
prising that incompetence in our civil service should be the rule 
and competence the exception, so that the report mentions, for 
instance, that under the present system “ inspectors of spirits have 
been appointed who were entirely ignorant of the hydrometer, and 
disregarded its use; and inspectors of tobacco, who require to be 
instructed as to the nature of the different varieties of this article 
when manufactured, previous to enteriug upon the discharge of 
their duties ?” 

But besides these abuses, which have crept in and grown up, 
our civil service in all departments is crippled by one radical de- 
fect, which is characteristic of the material working of our political 
system. ‘The Commissioners bring up the subject in a general way 
by a recommendation that honest, competent, and efficient men 
should be placed in the public service, ‘* on such salaries as will 
enable them to live and continue honest.” But intending to 
write upon this subject when occasion presented itself, | some 
time ago went through our blue-book which gives a list of all 
persons holding positions under the national Government and of 
their salaries, and I discovered facts which even to me were sur- 
prising. I[ found that, excepting the Cabinct and a few Ministers 
abroad, throughout our entire civil service, including the State 
Department and the Diplomatic Service, the Treasury, War, 
Navy, and Post-Office Departments, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Coast Survey, the officers and clerks in which 
are so numerous that the record of their mere names, places of 
birth, and salaries fills 750 large octavo pages in smaller letter 
than is used anywhere in the Spectator, there were only 8 who had 
a salary of 6,000 dols., ouly 6 who were paid 5,000 dols., 12 who 
received 4,000, 68 who received 3,000, and 340, 2,000 dols. ‘Thus, 
the judges of the Supreme Court receive but 6000 dols., about 
1,200/., and the Chief Justice himself (whose position is more im- 
portant than that of your Lord Chief Justice or Lord Chancellor, for 
he decides even the validity of Acts of Congress) receives but 6,500 
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dols., or1,300/. Thevery governors of territories have but 1,500 dols. 
to 3,000 dols., that is, from 300/. to 600/.a year. But these are the 
yery rare exceptions. Salaries may be said in the mass to range 
from 700dols. to 1,500 dols., or from 140/. to G00/. What would your 
Lord Justices and Chief Barons think of salaries of 1,200/., and 
your colonial governors of 600/. a year? And as to the salaries of 
1400. to 600/., which, as I have said, may be almost said to cover 
the cases of the whole mass of Government clerks and officers, how- 
ever responsible their positions, it should be remembered that liv- 
ing here is twice as expensive as it is in England ; that rent and 
servants’ wages are four times as high, under any circumstances ; 
that a good bock-keeper gets from 3,000 dols. to 7,000 dols., and 
that a successful lawyer makes from 20,000 dols. to 50,000 dols. a 
year. Remember, too, that 100 dols. in ‘Treasury notes represent 
now only 14/. or 15/. sterling, and for nearly two years during 
the war represented little more than half as much, and that 
the salaries of public officers were not increased, although all 
other salaries were, and that the former were paid in “ green- 
backs,” and then you can estimate the force of the recommenda- 
tion that Government should employ competent men on such 
salaries as will enable them to live and continue honest. The 
fact is that greater temptations could not be presented to pecula- 
tion and corruption of all kinds than are presented by our practice 
of making civil appointments, from the smallest clerkship or 
messenger’s place up, for mere party purposes, paying salaries 
shamefully small, removing without cause, and making no provi- 
sion for retirement. For pensions in our civil service are un- 
known; and should a man grow grey and feeble in honourably 
serving the Government, upon a salary which hardly enables him 
to make both ends meet, that salary stops with his capacity for 
efficient service. Are not republics ungrateful? ‘They are some- 
thing like corporations that have no souls. And is it not rather 
strange that we have comparatively so little than positively so 
much corruption in owr politics and our public offices? For these 
reasons public employment here in subordinate positions, although 
it brings no positive dishonour, is not desired as it is in other 
countries by men of character and ability. The acceptanee of a 
place is regarded as at least a tacit confession of failure in inde- 
pendent exertion ; the only exceptions to this judgment being men 
of letters, for reasons that will be appreciated as well in England 
as they are here. Very few men take a place in the civil service 
with the intention of remaining in it, or making it their chief 
dependence for any length of time. The object is either to get a 
breathing spell after misfortune, or to obtain ‘ outside facilities ” 
for making money, and when a good nest-egg has been thus accu- 
mulated, to break off and go into regular business. ‘There are some 
men indeed who hold on to their offices almost all their lives, and 
live by polities, and others who honourably and efficiently discharge 
their duties, win confidence, obtain promotion, and become essen- 
tial to their bureaus, and who hold their places by merit through 
all changes of administration. 

But all the corruption in connection with our civil service is not 
of native growth, far from it. ‘The report which is my text says 
that the losses to the Government through fraud at the port of 
New York alone amount to from twelve to twenty-five millions 
of dollars annually. ‘This is attributed not to the dishonesty of the 
officials, but to their neglect and incompetence. ‘The dishonesty is 
elsewhere. ‘The Commissioners, for example, say that ‘ they 
have had exhibited to them two invoices, received during the past 
few months from one of the leading and most respectable houses 
of one of the chief cities in Europe, one of which invoices, 
sworn to falsely for the payment of duties, was nearly forty 
per cent. less in amount than the other, which was trans- 
mitted for the private account of the importer.” They also mention 
4 case (known to me to be that of a London publishing house) in 
which a periodical was sworn through the Custom Ilouse here at 
an invoiced price of three farthings and sold at twenty five-cents, 
the London price being sixpence. ‘The fact is that from the in- 
competency of its own officers, the Government is in this matter of 
Invoices almost at the merey of the agents of foreign importers, 
chiefly Germans. A man presents himself to make an entry for 
Messrs. Schwab and Pumpernickel. “ Are you Mr. Schwab or 
Mr. Pumpernickel?” ‘No; bud I god bower of addorney to 
schvare to de inwice.” You see that, like Philip, he is an Israelite 
indeed, but not, like Philip, one in whom there is no guile. He 
produces his  hower,” and under it he swears, and very effectual 
swearing it is, quite putting to shame the native article; and the 
Consequence is that Messrs. Schwab and Pumpernickel, a very 
respectable house in Hamburg, are able if they choose to undersell 
by 20 per cent. all American importers, and really undersell them 
by 4 or 5 per cent., and put the “ margin” in their pockets. The 





consequence of this sort of thing is that within fifteen or twenty 
years Americans have been entirely driven out of certain branches 
of the importing trade. ‘They can match perhaps Messrs. Schwab 
and Pumpernickel in enterprise, but in swearing those gentlemen, 
by “bower of addorney,” can beat them all hollow. 

A YANKEE. 


“NORTHCOTE VERSUS FITZGERALD.” 

(To rae Eprror or THE “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—A constant reader and general admirer of the Spectator as 
Iam, I cannot coincide by any means as fully as I could wish 
with the criticism contained in your article on “ Fitzgerald 
versus Northcote.” I quite believe the Roman Catholic system 
unfavourable to wise and successful training of youth, as it 
is unfavourable to all free development of human nature. But 
after many years’ experience of the boy-nature, I am inelined 
to form a less agreeable estimate of Mr. D. Fitzgerald than the 
writer of your article seems to have done. It is easy to call him 
‘a sprightly, lively youth, with Irish habits of contemning 
discipline in minor things,” but I think the reports furnished of 
his conduct warrant us in believing that his contempt for disei- 
pline extended to things by no means minor, that is, of minor im- 
portance; and therefore [ much regret that a jury should have 
been found to support the father in his absurd action for false im- 
prisonment, which I think it must be admitted was a mere legal 
quibble, nothing else whatever. So long as the lad was in the 
school building, he was to all intents and purposes under the 
school discipline, care, and government, and to turn the key upon 
him, under the circumstances, till the time arrived for his final 
dismissal, seems to me an act that was not only natural, but right 
—whata master would instinctively do, and be justified in doing. 
1 doubt not that the seminarists of such a school as Oscott would 
often be obnoxious to the boys, simply as being injudicious and 
half-cultivated young men; but I am sure that many most judi- 
cious and most excellently cultivated would be obnoxious to many 
boys of the D. Fitzgerald type, who, in abundant self-conceit, 
and with a large mischievous love of undermining authority and 
being the ringleader of the rebellious spirits about them, delight 
in defying all masters where, when, and as best they can, beginning 
with young seminarists no doubt. 

To say ** We never heard of any boy liking an usher ” is to state 
a very circumscribed experience, which I, for one, can by no 
meaus confirm, If the above assertion be spoken generally, with 
no purposed limitation to one man’s personal experience, or the 
peculiar case under consideration (and the wording of the state- 
ment suggests a generalization), it may be distinctly denied. It 
is within my own knowledge, founded upon more than my own 
limited personal experience, that ushers may be very much 
beloved by their pupils, and decidedly popular, all that is neces- 
sary to this, being the possession of good sense, judgment, honour, 
sympathy, gentlemanly feeling, and culture. 

Again, to say that “In a very few minutes of frank talk a 
master might have woke up in his pupil’s mind a sense of the 
unfairness and radical ungentlemanliness of caste-dislike, and 
sent him out of his presence cured not only of the tendency to 
ridicule such accidents, but of the wish to do it,” is entirely as- 
suming that he has a sensible and right-feeling boy to deal with, 
who has fallen into such caste-contempt from mere want of thought, 
whereas a master has perhaps to deal with a lad insufferably 
proud, or conceited, or pig-headed, or all three, and then he may 
talk till doomsday, and as eloquently as he will, without making 
the slightest impression on the hard clay or metallic nature 
before him. 

After a careful perusal of the whole report as it appeared 
in the 7imes of the 7th and Sth of this month, I have come 
to the conclusion that though the charge of conspiracy against 
D. Fitzgerald is very imperfectly made out, altogether unsub- 
stantiated by any evidence from the two rival parties in the 
college, yet that suflicient grounds for the expulsion of the lad 
there certainly were. His positive want of scrupulousness and 
his self-will, shown by repeated disregard to the laws and 
prohibitions of the College, brought upon him, very justly, as [ 
believe, the threat of expulsion, which the discovery of the 
A. B. C. plot, absurd as it may seem, compelled Dr. Northcote 
to carry out in action. ‘This was the last straw that weighted 
the seale, and to say the least of it, it was a very ungentlemanly 
and disagreeable proceeding, and places the young aristocrat 
in a very vulgar light, that he should be hunting up facts 
respecting the parentage and standing of the clerical boys, and 
trying to attach odium to the sons of grocers, canal inspectors, 
and the like. It is very easy for Mr. Coleridge to pooh-pooh 
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the whole case as it concerned the defendant, but I cannot 
imagine anything more seriously damaging to the interests of 
education. than the flippant and idle banter in which he indulged, 
and I am sure that if there is to be any order and discipline at 
all in a school, whether collegiate or not, there must be the 
strictest regard to the rules enacted and to the authority of 
the head. Again, I cannot see that the insinuations and asser- 
tions of the writer of your article against Mr. Stone have the 
shadow of a foundation. ‘Throughout his conduct seems to 
have been only too modest and lenient, certainly where he apolo- 
gized for a threat of small and summary chastisement, which any 
other man would have carried into execution at once. Oscott 
may not gain by this trial, but I think that with all who take 
the pains to investigate the facts for themselves, Dr. Northcote 
will lose nothing by having taken the decided steps by which he 
rid himself of an irritating thorn in the side, and freed the insti- 
tution over which he presides from a manifest incumbrance, a 
disaffected member that would never have contributed to the 
harmony or elevation of the school, and might have exercised a 
most baneful influence in fostering that restless, reckless spirit of 
insubordination and adventure, which all who know what schools 
are, know to be but too readily prolific in the boy-mind, and ever 
most difficult to eradicate when it has once taken root.—I am, 
dear Sir, respectfully yours, A ScHOOLMASTER. 





TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 
(To THE Eprror or THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I believe you will be generous enough to print a short note 
in reply to your article on “ Ritualism.” It is of course most 
true that without a firm belief in the real presence of Christ’s 
body, blood, soul, and divinity on the altar, the ritual of which 
you speak is childish to the last degree. But I answer unhesita- 
tingly, that every clergyman who uses the eucharistic vestments, 
and hundreds who do not, accept this belief in all its fullness. I 
am at a loss to know what you mean by asserting that the An- 
glicans hold on ‘by the skirts of the Roman doctrine on the 
sacrament of the altar.” Why the Roman doctrine is expressed 
in many Anglican catechisms in the very words of Roman doctors. 
St. Alfonso’s Litany of the Blessed Sacrament, with the clause 
‘*Corn of the elect have mercy upon us,” is widely used. 
Whether this belief is consistent with English formularies is of 
course another question. My own belief is that the Catechism en- 
forces it, that the Articles deny not transubstantiation, but partly 
a phantom of their own imagination, partly some misstatements of 
the schoolmen which were rejected at Trent. But however this 
may be, to charge men of vast learning and ability, like Dr. Neale, 
or the numerous clergy of whom the Bishop of London, with his 
characteristic honesty, stated in the House of Lords that they 
were ‘‘spent or being spent for the poor in the worst parts of 
London,” with childish inconsistency, is in fact, although not in 
intention, unfair. Aupr ALTERAM PARTEM. 

[We are quite aware that subtle interpretation will get rid of 
most propositions, but we should have thought the language of the 
28th and 29th Articles as clear as human words could make them. 
‘‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of bread and 
wine) in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by Holy Writ, 
but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the 
nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many supersti- 
tions.” Is it not precisely the change of the “substance” or ‘‘sub- 
tratum ” of the bread and wine into that of the body and blood of 
our Lord, which the Catholic doctrine maintains? Again, the 
assertion that the body and blood is eaten only “ after a spiritual 
manner,” and that the wicked are not ‘ partakers” of anything 
but “the sign,” was, we thought, contradiction in terms of the 
Catholic doctrine. We quite forget how Tract 90 dealt with these 
articles, but thought it had been on the theory of Consubstantia- 
tion.—Ep, Spectator.) 





A LAST WORD ON EVIL. 

[lo tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Amidst discourses on cattle plagues and Reform Bills, your 
readers are not likely to take much interest in such a controversy 
as that into which I have been unwillingly drawn by your corres- 
pondent ‘ E. V. N.” 

I have only to say, in answer to his last letter, that I expressly 
acquitted him of being a Manichee, so far as I understand that, 
and I need not therefore enter into the question what Mani- 
cheism is, or whether, according to some possible explanation of it, 
either he or I may be open to the charge. ° 





As to the argument about the animals, I have not been used, 
when I have called a horse ‘ vicious,” to mean that he had the 
kind of wickedness which one imputes to an Iago or a Lovelace 
Perhaps that may be the force of the epithet ; if it is, i. é., if the 
horse isa voluntary, spiritual creature, and not a mere animal I 
| should of course believe him open to temptation from an Evil 
Spirit or Will. Whilst I retain my old opinion, such a supposition 
must seem to me monstrous. 

“E. V.N.” thinks that I confound myths with history. Nodoubt 
he thinks so; that is the very point at issue between us. I think 
that I escape the myths of the tenth century and of the n‘neteenth 
by accepting the story of our Lord's temptation as I find it, and 
taking it as the interpretation of my Life. I have no notion of 
convincing him that I am right. For his attempts to convince me 
that I am wrong! amthankful. But the phrases “‘ mythical” and 
*‘ historical ” are not quite new to me. If they could have changed 
my mind, it would have been changed some time ago.—Your 
obedient servant, F. D. Maurice, 








BOOKS. 
eee 
THE REALISM OF DESERT ISLANDS.* 
Carrarn MusGraveE, who has tried it, is no admirer of desert- 
island romance. Indeed he speaks bitterly of it. When he had 
been trying it for some fifteen months, he writes, ‘‘ The sea booms 
and the wind howls. These are sounds which have been almost 
constantly ringing in my ears for the last fifteen months, for 
during the whole of this time I venture to say that they have not 
been hushed more than a fortnight together. There is something 
horribly dismal in this boom and howl; sometimes it makes my 
flesh creep to hear them, although I am now so well used to it. Had 
the romantic admirers of this sort of thing been in my place, I would 
have been thankful; and they, I have no doubt, would have been 
quite satisfied. I would not wish my greatest enemy to have 
been similarly situated.” But then it must be admitted that 
Captain Musgrave’s desert island was not quite of the sort that 
we used to wish for. In the first place it was a very wet desert island, 
where it rained almost all the year round, and there is something ex- 
ceedingly damping, not only to the skin, but to the heroic imagina- 
tion, about getting wet through habitually. In the next place, itwas 
a very hungry desert island, where you could gather nothing of im- 
portance to satisfy your hunger in the shape of fruits or roots, 
and where seal-meat was the only nutriment commonly pro- 
curable, and that by no means in abundance when once the seals 
got notice of the seal-eating habits of the new inhabitants. Now 
hunger become habitual is a prosaic and disagreeable condition 
of body, and seal-meat, except when very young and tender, is 
coarse, oily, and rather rancid. In the third place, the mosquitoes, 
or rather sand-flies, bit intolerably all the year round, very nearly 
as badly when the thermometer was six or seven degrees below the 
freezing point as in the so-called summer. Now the irritation 
arising from the bites of sand-flies is a very great hindrance to 
romance, as anybody who has lived on the sea shore in a tropical 
climate very well knows. Such were the positive hindrances to any 
of the joys of Crusocism, if any such there are. On the other 
hand, there was the constant craving to get away, to know how 
those at home were bearing their anxiety, and whether they 
would send to succour them—(the destination of the shipwrecked 
party was known, and Captain Musgrave had expressly told his 
Australian friends, that he feared shipwreck much more on the 
coast of the Auckland islands when he had reached them for sealing 
purposes, than he did any mischance in the open sea)—and in short, 
all those terrible ‘‘ searchings of heart ” which constitute to imagi- 
native readers part of the romantic fascinations of Crusoe stories, 
though we do not suppose they are of the same nature to actual 
adventurers. One of the romantic class of adventurers with 
whom Captain Musgrave kindly wishes to exchange places would 
probably have been a good deal disappointed in not discovering 
more novelties on the island. A genuine Crusoe ought undoubtedly 
to find some new source of wealth and consolation every week or 
so; new varieties of food ; new animals capable of being tamed and 
used ; perhaps now and then a trace of savages to inspire terror ; 
and now and then a distant sail to inspire hope. But none 
of these varieties of circumstance came to break the monotony of 
Captain Musgrave’s captivity. He found indeed that there were 
wild dogs in the island, probably left there, or their progenitors 





* Castaway on the Auckland Isles. A Narrative of the Wreck of the Grafton, and of 
the Escupe of the Crew after ‘I'weuty Months’ Suffering ; from the Private Journal of 
Captain ‘Thomas Musgrave. Edited by John J. Shillinglaw, F.R.G.S. London: 
Lockwood and Co 
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left there, by the crew of some former shipwreck, and that there 
were also cats in the island, one of which they half tamed, the cats 
of course being at internecine war with the dogs. But these, except 
the seals and a few birds, called by the captain widgeons, were nearly 
the only live creatures, and the vegetable products of the island 
seem to have been singularly few and poor. Then the walking 
through the bushy swamps was singularly exhausting, and the 
sailing on the gulfs and inland bays was so precarious, owing to 
the constant and tremendous gales, that locomotion was difficult, 
and life on the island was assuredly an embarrassed existence. 

Captain Musgrave and his men bore their compulsory romance 
with a highly creditable fortitude. It was well for them that the 
captain and his mate, Mr. Raynal, retained sufficient moral au- 
thority over the three men, even after the wreck, to keep the society 
together. When the captain and his mate and one of the men 
finally escaped in a boat, too small and unsafe to carry all five, 
leaving two alone together on the island for five weeks to wait for 
their return, the society (consisting of two) was dissolved into its 
elements, and on Captain Musgrave’s return he found that the two 
men left together had quarrelled so much that they were on the 
point of separating, to live absolutely alone for the remainder of 
their imprisonment. In spite of the need of combination for the 
war against nature,—they had been very near starving,—the 
selfish repulsions had developed so tremendously after the removal 
of the slight social authority of the captain and mate, that the two 
men had agreed to be really solitary rather than have only each 
other’s society. The captain and Mr. Raynal (the mate) of course 
ceased to have any legal authority directly the vessel went to pieces, 
but their moral superiority to the others was fortunately not as 
shortlived as their legal authority. Both were good and brave 
and ingenious men. ‘The captain directed amidst circumstances of 
great difficulty—the whole party had to stand all day up to their 
middle in water, with the thermometer near to the freezing point— 
the hauling up of the old wreck on the beach, and the examination 
of her bottom to see if they could make her seaworthy. When 
this was found impossible, they set to work on the ship’s boat to 
raise her sides, and make her altogether more seaworthy. ‘The 
boat was only a dingy, and very ricketty. By hard and combined 
work they made her a little more fit for an open-sea voyage in a 
sea remarkable for the terrible character of its gales. Mr. Raynal 
was something of a blacksmith, and made one hundred and eighty 
clinch bolts and above seven hundred nails out of the iron of the 
old vessel. ‘To do this he worked at his anvil often far into the 
night, and the three men appear to have worked under his and the 
captain’s directions with praiseworthy assiduity. The captain also 
taught the men to read, which they were very eager to learn. 
The value of this moral authority was curiously illustrated by the 
inability of the two men,—who were in the most admirable situa- 
tion conceivable for illustrating theories of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality,—to hold together when the attraction of cohesion 
provided by the presence of their superiors in intelligence and 
culture was removed. 

Captain Musgrave himself is evidently from his journal a man 
of very strong feelings, both religious and domestic, which are 
very simply and often well expressed from day to day. ‘There is 
in him a touch of boyish admiration for sentiments not nearly as 
strong as his own, but expressed with a little more glow of fancy, 
—a sort of admiration far from uncommon in strong practical 
men little conversant with literature. Take, for instance, this 
mention of ‘the one consolation remaining to him” when he had 
passed about half the term of his imprisonment :— 

“T have still one consolation remaining, in those beautiful words of 
Thomas Moore :— 

‘Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 

Bright gems of the past which she cannot destroy ; 

That come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 

And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 

Long, long may my heart with such mem’ries be filled 

Like a vase in which roses have once been distilled. 

You may break, you may ruin the vase as you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ ” 
The worthy sailor had set down at least fifty times in his journal 
feelings far deeper and consolations far stronger than this; but 
in spite of his contempt for those who liked the “‘ romance” of 
Crusoeism, it is obvious that there was a romantic spot in his 
own mind, which clung to the idea of his heart being like a vase 
filled with rose-leaves, as a glorifying consideration amidst those 
rancid seal-meat dinners, and that generally weary, hopeless, 
laborious, and squalid existence. 

The most amusing part of the volume is the account of the 
seals and their habits. It is evident that there is an opportunity 
for an improvement in the instincts or habits of seals, which 





would give any variety of seal adopting it a very great advantaye 
over the present species in “ the conflict for existence.” Captain 
Musgrave thus describes the certainly at present very ill- 
organized methods of physical and mental education pursued by 
the maternal seals towards their young :— 


“Tn the latter part of Decomber, and during the wholo of January, 
they are on shore a great deal, and go wandering separately through 
the bush (or woods), and into the long grass on the sides of the moun- 
tains above the bush, constantly bellowing out in a most dismal manner. 
They are undoubtedly looking for a place suitable for calving in; I have 
known them to go to a distance of more than a mile from the water for 
this purpose. Their voice is exceedingly powerful, and in calm weather 
may be heard to the almost incredible distance of four and a half or five 
miles. Why they bellow so much before calving, I am scarcely able to 
judge; but after that event, which does not take place until after the 
first of February, it is undoubtedly to call their young, which they 
generally get into the water a few days after they are born, and assemble 
them in great numbers at some particular place, selecting such places 
as a small island or a neck of land with a narrow junction. This, no 
doubt, prevents them from getting straggled about and lost, as they do 
sometimes in the bush; whilo in these places they cannot very well get 
away without going into the water, to which, when very young, they 
have a great antipathy. The means employed by the cow of getting 
her young into the water for the first time, and taking it to a place of 
safety, is when witnessed highly amusing. It might be supposed that 
these animals, even when young, would readily go into the water—that 
being one of their natural instincts—but strange to say such is not the 
case; it is only with the greatest difficulty, and a wonderful display of 
patience, that the mother succeeds in getting her young in for the first 
time. I have known a cow to be three days getting her calf down 
half a mile, and into the water; and what is most surprising of all, it 
cannot swim when it is in the water. This is the most amusing fact; 
the mother gets it on to her back, and swims along very gently on the top 
of the water; but the poor little thing is bleating all the time, and con- 
tinually falling from its slippery position, when it will splutter about im 
the water precisely like a little boy who gets beyond his depth and 
cannot swim. Then the mother gets underneath it, and it again gets on 
to her back. Thus they go on, the mother frequently giving an angry 
bellow, the young one constantly bleating and crying, frequently falling 
off, spluttering, and getting on again; very often getting a slap from the 
flipper of the mother, and sometimes she gives it a very cruel bite. 
The poor little animals are very often seen with their skins pierced and 
lacerated in the most frightful manner. In this manner they go on 
until they have made their passage to whatever place she wishes to 
take the young one to; sometimes they are very numerous at these 
places, their numbers being daily augmented until the latter end of 
March. Here the young remain without going into the water again, 
for perhaps a month, when they will begin to go in of their own accord; 
but at first they will only play about the edgo, venturing farther by 
degrees ; and until they are three months old, if surprised in the water, 
they will immediately run on shore and hide themselves; but they 
always keep their heads out, and their eyes fixed on the party who has 
surprised them, imploring mercy in the most eloquent language that 
can be communicated by these organs.” 


Now cows that go to calve so far from the sea, and that take the 
young ones back to the sea before they are any better inclined to 
swim than babies would be, must clearly be under a great dis- 
advantage in the conflict for existence with a variety that should 
succeed in calving near the water, and have young ones with 
earlier propensities to swim, and not requiring so much severe 
chastising for falling off their mothers’ backs. And should some 
(so-called) accidental variety spring up in which either of these 
two ill-advised habits should be wanting, we suppose their race 
would soon get a start over the decidedly clumsy race of seals 
with whom Captain Musgrave made acquaintance. Mothers of 
all species are apt to be guilty of works of supererogation towards 
their young,—supererogation both in tenderness and slaps,—but 
we have seldom heard of mothers apparently more disposed to 
works of supererogation than Captain Musgrave's cow seals. Per- 
haps, however, he would prefer the kind which he used for the 
purposes of shipwrecked mariners. Disagreeable as the old seal- 
meat always was, he speaks with a kind of rapture of the young 
calf seal-meat as quite equal to lamb. And no doubt they might 
have found it more difficult sometimes to obtain such a delicacy, 
but for the painful and embarrassing etiquette which obliged the 
maternal seals to produce their calves a long way from the sea, in 
order that they might have the difficulty of getting them down 
to it. 





DR. MILMAN’S AGAMEMNON.* 
WE have had no lectures or controversies on translating the Greek 
Dramatic Poets, as we have had on Homer; and it may be pre- 
sumed that in the case of the former it would appear superfluous 
to give any general metrical directions for the parts of the actors, 
and difficult or impossible for the parts of the chorus. On the 
one hand, our blank verse, though for the epic style less rich than 
classical hexameters, has a proved fitness for dialogue of all kinds, 
and has probably even a historical affinity with the tragic senarius,,. 
though its movement may be less accurate and stately. It is true 





* The Agamemnon of schylus,and the Bacchanals of Euripides. With Passages 
from the Lyric aud Later Poets of Greece. ‘Translated by Henry Hart Milman, Dean 
of St. Paul's. London: Murray. 19065. 
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that our heroic line has five feet, while the ordinary Greek iambic 
has six; yét the two kinds are linked together, not only by the 
Alexandrine and the line suited toa double rhyme, but by that 
line which the Italians call sdrueciolo, like Milton’s 

“Trod them to death by troops : the bold Aseilonite,” 
which has two extra syllables without an extra accent, and which 
often makes almost a perfect trimeter with the rhythm of 

“ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis.” 

The Greek chorus, on the other hand, often contains forms of verse 
that we can scarcely analyze or appreciate, much less directly 
imitate ; and the effects of its danceable movement, and its bold 
and abrupt imitative cadences, are such as have been very rarely 
studied in English poetry. It would thus appear that the 
dialogue of the old plays might be translated with some confi- 
dence by any scholar who has a certain mastery of blank verse; 
whereas the spirit of the choruses can only -be preserved by novel 
combinations of rhymes and numbers, in which we can scarcely 
expect the cleverest translator to be uniformly felicitous. ‘There 
is no doubt much matter in these choruses which can be 
elegantly rendered in tamer measures, such as suit modern oc- 
casional poems; and these have been often employed with a 
charming effect in the selections by Professor Anstice. But 
such compositions retain little of a dramatic character, whereas 
in a few English lyrical dramas, like Byron’s Heaven and Earth 
or*Shelley’s Hellas, we have numbers which are thoroughly 
suited to be rehearsed in the tones of transport or emotion. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty of the translations discussed re- 
mains yet to be mentioned, namely, that few minds are at 
once lyric and dramatic in such a degree as to be drawn with 
equal foree towards the scenes and choruses of the early Greek 
theatre, which did not itself escape from revolutions, resulting 
in the exclusive preponderance of one element. 

Dr. Milman has made such a desultory selection of pieces as 
would alarm most translators who are really anxious to enter 
deeply into the spirit of their authors, or painstaking in every 
feasible approximation to their form and style. Ile has in fact 
given English specimens of all the Greek authors on whom he 
formerly lectured in the capacity of Professor of Poctry, and his 
index includes not only two complete tragedies, the Ayamemnon of 
ZEschylus and the Baccha of Euripides (which contain respectively 
very ample and very scanty lyric elements), but thirteen or four- 
teen series of fragments from the tragedians, the comedy, thie lyric, 
elegiac, and philosophic poets, the later epic writers, the anthologia, 
and the collections of local and votive inscriptions. ‘Thus the 
book contains a charming variety of subjects for the eye of the 
casual reader, who will also be powerfully attracted by the beauti- 
ful little antique vignettes with which the pages are liberally 
sprinkled. We may further say that the dramatic dialogue is in 
general finely versified, and so are many of the simpler songs, 
especially the famous one on Harmodius and Aristogiton. Yet 
among the smaller pieces we find many that should have been more 
perfectly done or abandoned altogether, if decided success were 
unattainable. When we read, for instance, the admired distich, 
attributed to Plato, and beginning, 

"Aoripas cloudpe?z, dorihp ¢465,— 

translated, — 

“Thou gazest on the stars: were I the skies, 

To look upon thee with a thousand eyes !” 
—so that two important words are omitted in the first clause, 
which should have been, ** Thou gazest on the stars, my star,” we 
cannot help wishing that the lover had spoken his mind more 
freely, even ifan Alexandrine had dragged its length ever so pain- 
fully forhim. Then we have many morceaur in which the thought 
is much less rare, but which would be worth preservation for the 
style if it were even faintly imitated, whereas it appears to us to 
be positively obliterated by the process of translation. Take this 
comparison from Moschus’s idyls :— 
“ Alas! the meanest herb that scents the gale, 

The lowliest flower that blossoms in the vale, 
E’en where it dies, at spring’s sweet call renews 
To second life its odours and its hues. 
But we, but man, the great, the brave, the wise, 
When once in death fe seals his failing eyes, 
In the mute earth imprison’d, dark and deep, 
Sleeps the long, endless, unawakening sleep.” 
We need not mention that the terseness of these couplets is 
purchased by some grammatical incongruities; but how entirely 
the sculpture, as it were, of the author is whitewashed, where the 
superfine generalizing phrase ‘‘'The meanest herb that scents the 
gale,” is brought into the place of the Greek ‘‘ Mallows in the 
garden and green parsley, and the soft, well-sprouting anise.” 


. 


Perhaps it would have done no harm to mention other herbs, 
whose names might have been prettier or more familiar to on 
country housewives; but to give a specimen of Gibbon tunder the 
heading ‘*Carlyle” would hardly be more unjust than to write 
“ Alas! the meanest herb,” for A7, a7! rai mardyo, &e.* And 
what notion, when you come to consider it, have ordinary people 
of mean herbs that scent a gale, unless one has lived at “ Ternate 
or Tidore,” or “thespicy shores of Araby the Blest?” Is it possi. 
ble, even in Belgravia, to think of cowslips or of thyme, English 
or Attic, as one of the meanest of herbs ? 

Perhaps the chief source of these defects is the remarkable, and 
indeed unprecedented, daring with which Dr. Milman has under- 
taken to translate all the Greek poets that came in his way, except 
Homer, Sophocles, and one or two more, without indulging any 
predilection for the grand style or the graceful, the facete or the 
facetious, or any other that can be distinctly named or thought of, 
Not that he has taken the pains to master or realize each of these 
styles, but that he has one style in which he is ready to cook all 
the ingredients (unsubstantial as they commonly are) which he has 
culled from his extensive classical reading. As we learn in our 
time-honoured academical exercises to put choice bits of English 
into Latin and Greek, not with that freedom which we might 
possibly acquire in the living languages, but with a pert affecta- 
tion of the manner of some particular and not very congenial 
author, and so to prepare a dish of minced Byron with 'Tibullian 
condiments, or a Sophoclean hachis de Vimmortel Guillaume, so the 
present volume contains an anthology which is all effectually, 
though neatly, Milmanized in its style and flavour. Even in what 
is given as a piece of broad burlesque,—a specimen of the Greek 
land of Cockayne, the serene elegance and polite mannerisms of 
the translator make their presence felt by us, and—forbid our 


laughing. 

There is more thoroughness in Dr. Milman’s translations of the 
two tragedies, though he has hardly given the English reader any 
notion of the strength and concentration of the style of Eschylus. 
He has, however, stripped this style of the excessive knottiness 
and uncouthness which must often repel even Greck readers from 
it, and has drawn out the elements of beauty and tendernezs which 
are partially eclipsed by traits of wilder grandeur init. On the 
other hand, the Bacchanals of Euripides is a wild and monstrous 
story in itself; but the tragedian has for its picturesque ele- 
ments a peculiar relish, into which the translator has cordially 
entered ; and it is perhapsin this performance that he has most nearly 
done justice to his original. The two plays are judiciously brought 
together to contrast the earlier form of the Greek tragedy with 
a later, and we believe, a more consistently artistic development. 
The institutions to which the drama owed its origin made it at 
first one-quarter stage play and three-quarters anthem, requiring 
from the poet a lively display of human life and nature, along 
with the more blind but glowing inspiration derived from a 
terrific faith in the unseen superhuman powers. Euripides was 
more dramatic and less lyric than his predecessors. He had 
more humanity and less divinity, and for these characteristics 
he has been censured, not without prejudice, by eminent 
modern critics, to whom the tendencies of his speculations were 
perhaps as objectionable as his maxims in art. But whatever 
may be said thus generally of the two authors, there are plays 
of Euripides, and the Bacche among them, which seem to 
aim at an effect less properly tragic than those of Eschylus. 
They have no pure and simple pathos, but produce an im- 
pression of gorgeous and partly grotesque horror. They 
do not seem intended, as Aristotle prescribes, to purify the 
| emotions of terror and pity which they exercise, but rather to 
| perplex us by a crowd of mingled sentiments, and thus to send us 
towards philosophy for a solution of our difficulties. Thus the 
‘hero of the Bacchanals is partially displayed as an enlightened 
| man, who falls in striving to stem an outbreak of the most per- 
nicious popular superstition; and nevertheless we have little 
sympathy with him, because we see that his nature is cold and un- 
kindly, and his virtue as egoistic as Malvolio’s. Again, the gods 
in this play have the same malignant justice as in the Agamem- 
non, the same disposition to make ‘revenge and wrong bring 
forth their kind, the foul cubs like their parents,” but they effect 
their object in a more natural way, namely, by an abuse 
of human foibles, against which the intellect of the spectator 
cannot but be roused to guard itself. Hence we are led 
to conclude that the poet’s sympathies were too comprehen- 
sive and not sufficiently concentrated to stir the minds of his 
audience as Eschylus probably stirred them, and that he was, 
| unlike that poet, less anxious to work with direct power on their 


| religious convictions than to incline them to doubt and criticism. 
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But the imperfect sensation his drama would have produce] was 
supplemented by a gorgeous musical spectacle, and by a picturesque 
diction in wild cadences which the modern reader can still in 
gom2 degree appreciate. Such a composition perhaps offers less in- 
yincible difficulties to a translator than one which is really more 
tragic, because it seldom requires a diction of the same intensity 
aad limpid purity. 





MILLAIS’ ILLUSTRATIONS.* 

TxeEsE drawings illustrate in a remarkable manner the strength 
and the weakness of one of our chief artists. Perhaps it is wrong 
to estimate Mr. Millais’ strength by confessedly minor works, 
and unjust to dwell on the weakness of minor works in which he 
has evidently had no interest. Yet we very often arrive at the 
truest knowledge of what a man can do in great things by ob- 
serving closely what he does in little things. Mr. Ruskin has 
gaid that even when Turner undertook the merest drudgery, for 
the lowest possible pay, he did his work thoroughly. If we were 
to try Mr. Millais by this standard we could not exempt him from 
blame, for it is evident that many of the illustrations have been 
drawn hastily, sometimes without apprehension of the author's 
meaning, sometimes without an attempt to work out the original 
idea. But though it is possible for a great man to perform mere 
drudgery with the effort required for work more worthy of him, 
it is not so certain that he can throw himself heart and sou! 
into work where drudgery is not needed, but where he can 
find no room for his genius. In some of these drawings Mr. 
Millais has failed completely where artists of an altogether 
lower calibre would have succeeded. So long as these failures 
were confined to the books or periodicals for which they were 
intended, we might have overlooked them. But when Mr. 
Millais challenges criticism by publishing his “collected illus- 
trations,” we must state openly that we regret the course he 
has taken, and we must give our reasons for passing this sen- 
tence. We think it unfortunate that Mr. Millais should have 
gathered up so many indifferent drawings, which were done for 
the moment, and need not have survived the moment. The fact 
that some of these illustrations are among his best works ought 
to have kept him from loading his best works with a heap of 
mediocrities. We really think too much of Mr. Millais to wish 
him employed on things like * Polly,” “‘ Mary Queen of Scots at 
Buxton,” ** Pick-a-back,” and *“‘ Herr Willy Koenig.” We have 
even a right to expect better things of him than many of the pretty 
pictures in this collection, even “ La Fille Bien Gardée,” and * The 
Lark is Singing in the Sky.” ‘These last two are very graceful and 
charming; they are almost too good for a magazine, and worthy of a 
high rank among many others of their companions; but Mr. 
Millais’ own collection entitles us to be chary of our approval. 

So long as Mr. Millais confines himself to the expression of a 
romantic or poetical idea, nothing can be more exquisite. ‘There 
are drawings in this collection which are more perfect than pictures, 
and which of themselves would establish the fame of their creator, 
as they add to it now. Such as “The Wind is Blowing in ‘Turret 
and Tree,” and ‘Toll Ye the Church Bell,” both from ‘Tennyson, 
are instances of what a great and independent artist can do with the 
words of a great poet. Most illustrators would have given us a 
dramatic picture on ‘‘The Sisters.” We might have a dozen 
different pictures out of it. But itis a question if any one of them 
would reproduce the feeling of the poem, Either the Earl would 
not be fair enough, or the sister would be too melodramatic, or the 
poet's delicate workmanship would be lost in our contemplation of 
the horrible story. Mr. Millais gives us merely a black, gaunt 
turret, two dark trees bending over in the wind, and a ghostly 
bar of cloud across the moon, and that is the whole poem. You 
can imagine the whole scene underneath the picture, as if you had 
only to lift up that leaf in order to see it, but you know that see- 
ing it would destroy the illusion. Nothing is so fatal to a grand 
poetical conception as to have it materialized by an illustrator. 

“ We have a vision of our own, 
Ah! why should we undo it?” 

What Mr. Millais has doue in this instance, and in the * Death of 
the Old Year,” has only been repeated inone other Teunysonian il- 
lustration, ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,” and this is most unaccountably omitted 
from the present collection. 
as the two from Locksley Hall and the two from the Miller's 
Daughter? In these the worst faults of common illustrators are 
exaggerated. The words of the poet are taken in their most 
literal sense, and the spirit totally evaporates. There can be no 
doubt that the sentiment of the Miller's Daughter does not consist 
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in the two old people themselves, but in their memories of youth, 
Mr. Millais loses all this sentiment by taking the words “ Yet fill 
my glass: give me one kiss,” and drawing an old man and woman 
bringing their wrinkled faces together, while the old woman's hand 
is on the neck of the decanter. This same sacrifice to the letter 
is observable in Locksley Hull, where two young people go into 
a rather public embrace on the shore with a few ‘stately ships” 
in the distance. We hope that at the moment there were no 
glasses levelled at the shore, but even if the drawing had been 
better, that one scene is not the most significant of the poem. 

The truth is, that Mr. Milllais does not possess that dramatic 
power of telling a story which some inferior artists possess in 
such an eminent degree. There are men who have not an idea 
of their own, whose stock of faces is limited to one type, who 
are utterly conventional. Yet let them illustrate a story, 
and you see in a moment what their meaning is; they take 
the most dramatic incident and tell it with wonderful vigour ; 
there is nothing in either story or picture, but it is impossible 
to mistake that nothing. With the highest admiration 
for Mr. Millais’ great and rare gifts, we must say that he 
does not possess this small and common gift. le has ideas, 
and expresses them nobly; he has variety, originality, thought, 
and beauty, but he cannot, or at least he does not in this collee- 
tion, tell you a story so that you are in no doubt as to its meaning. 
The surest test of this is to take some drawing which we have 
never met with before, and of which we do not know the subject. 
Mr. Millais allows us this test, as we are not readers of Good 
Words, and as we have missed many numbers of Ouce a Week. 
Look at No. 71, called * Elizabeth Hand's First Place,” and see 
if, with all your approval of the figure of Elizabeth Hand, you can 
tell anything about her first place or her first mistresses. Or look 
at No. 69, ** Only a Servant ;” is it a parallel to Leech’s ‘*Servant- 
galism,” or has it any deeper meaning? Or look at “ Dark 
Gordon’s Bride;” which is Dark Gordon, and what is the story ? 
Where we do know anything about the story, as in the illustra- 
tions to Orley Farm, we are more disposed to regret the attempts 
at dramatic expression for which so many better things are 
sacrificed. Mr. Millais bampers himself with his story, and does 
not always preserve his native grace and power while striving for 
something lower. Much is unintentionally grotesque, much is 
unméaning. As an instance of the former fault, even in a pretty 
picture, we allude to the last number, “ Farewell,” where the two 
women rest their chins on each other’s shoulder, like Mr. Crummles 
bidding his theatrical adieu to Nicholas Nickleby. A far greater 
number are meaningless. ‘* No Surrender,” for instance, might be 
anything except what it is labelled. We should interpret it to bea 
father giving good advice to his son, and his son very downcast 
at the thought that the advice was so much needed. ‘ Lady 
Stavely interrupting her Son and Sophia,” is merely an old lady 
finding two young people ¢éte-d-tcte in a quict room, and dis- 
approving generally of such improprieties. Mr. Millais will per- 
haps answer that the characters in Orley Farm are vague, and 
some of them certainly give little hold to the artist. But we 
think he might have chosen better drawings from the same book, 
and we miss the two young men sitting on the gate. The view of 
Orley Farm itself is indeed admirable, and ‘ Footsteps in the 
Corridor” is not only an exquisite picture, but succeeds where 
Mr. Millais is so apt to fail. It is because one of Mr. Millais’ 
successes is worth fifty of his failures, that we regret he should 
have published eighty drawings instead of eighteen or twenty. 

We hope Mr. Millais will not suspect us of judging him by 
other men who may have illustrated novels or periodicals, Our 
verdict on what he has done rests solely on what we think he 
might have done. We gauge him by his most eminent successes, 
and we are sorry that he should sink below his own level. To say 
that no one else can compete with him in illustrations is no great 
praise, for illustrations are not the highest line of art, they are an 
uncertain line of art, and a man may succeed in them one day 
and fail the next. Leech was more certain in illustrations than 
Millais; Leech was sure to tell his story, to avoid gross faults and 
ridicule, and to give us something pretty, and at the same time 
perfect in its way. Yet we are sure no one would compare 
the two artists, and we believe few would look half as often at 
the best of Leech’s iliustrations as at some which are not the best 
of Millais’. Leech succeeded where Millais fails, and would not 
have failed where Millais has succeeded. But for this very reason 
he would have stopped infinitely short of Millais’ successes, and 
the sure case with which he coull attain to a lower level would 
prevent him from striving to gain a higher one. 

“ Are they perfect of lincament, perfect of stature ? 

In both, of such lower types are we, 

Precisely because of our wider nature.” 
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Probably no one but Millais could have drawn the “ Finding of 
Moses,” or would have incurred the penalty of such a ludicrous 
rendering of a scene which must be more or less conventional to 
suit minds accustomed to it from childhood. Certainly no one 
but Millais could have drawn the ‘+ Unjust Judge,”—a picture 
steeped in the indifferent cynicism of Satanic authority. Yet if 
he had not risked our laughter in the one case, he might not have 
risen to challenge our admiration in the other. We know how 
easy it would be to make a conventional scene of the “ Unjust 
Judge ;” any German artist could do it from memory; but look 
at the admirable way in which each touch does its duty in Millais’ 
picture—the sovereign gesture of disdain with which the judge 
pooh-poohs the woman clinging to his knees, the man craning be- 
hind the judge’s chair to watch, the indignant scribe at the side 
calling for the woman’s removal, and the servile face of the offi- 
cial who stretches his arms to pull her away from the judge’s seat 
—all this is dramatic indeed, but it is the dramatic power that 
results from completeness of feeling. 
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Hebrew Idyls and Dramas, By M. J. Chapman, M.A. (Saunders and 
Otley.) —The Greek Pastoral Poets Done into English. By M. J. Chap- 
man. (Saunders and Otley.) Third edition.—Mr. Chapman seems 
capable of pouring forth any quantity of smooth, mellifluous verse, in 
which the minimum of idea shall be conveyed in the maximum of 
language. We turn to the meeting of Jephthah and his daughter in the 
drama of “Jephthah’s Daughter ;” they positively have to talk nearly one 
hundred lines before they can understand one another. When the fatal 
truth does at last reach the poor girl, she by no means loses her tongue ; 
ore rotundo she addresses her father,— 

“Thou knowest, Jephthah, Judge of Israel, 
There is no going back from vows to Him, 
And thou the last to make such forfeiture.” 
And they go on again discoursing for five or six pages. The verbiage is 
not so inappropriate in the idyls, but it is quite as wearisome. As a 
favourable specimen we will give a quotation from “ Judith,” which we 
suppose is intended for pleasant badinage :— 
“ At the good deeds of feminie let no man, 
With vain conceit and fastuous humour swelling, 
Sneer idly; in that sex ’tis not uncommon 
To find a lovely specimen excelling, 
In virtue as in beauty, though in his 
True worth is very rarely found, I wis!” 
The same tendency to diffuseness disfigures the translations; some of 
the descriptive idyls, the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, for instance, 
of Theocritus do not read badly, but the dialogues are very tamely 
rendered. In fact lend Mr. Chapman an idea, and he will cause it to 
disappear amongst the words quicker than most men. 

The History of the British Empire in India (1844-62). 2 vols. Vol. 
I. By Lionel James Trotter, late 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. (Allen.)— 
This work is intended to form a sequel to Thornton’s History of India, 
and embraces tho period extending from the appointment of Lord 
Hardinge as Viceroy to the overthrow of the East India Company. 
The first volume brings the history down to the retirement of the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, It would seem that the author himself only looks upon 
his work in the light of a temporary book of reference, as he says in 
his preface that “the period thus embraced, remarkable, &., has yet to 
be handled in all its fullness of suggestive details by some future Mil- 
man, gifted with all the special knowledge of the late Mr. James Mill.” 
From that point of view we should not be inclined to find fault with it ; 
the words flow with great facility from the writer's pen, if they do not 
always convey a very distinct meaning, and the opinions expressed are 
in harmony with the best authorities. But he is wanting in the 
essential qualities of a historian, the power of arranging his matter as a 
whole and grasping the facts in true historical perspective, and the power 
of forming a judgment in the midst of a number of conflicting con- 
siderations. The consequence is that we do not got a clear idea either 
of the general bearing of the history, or of the particular persons and 
incidents described. We feel that we are only reading a chronicle, with 
just the kind of comment that might be allowable in a contemporary 
periodical, 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English verse. By P. S. 
Worsley, M.A., Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. Vol. I. Books I. to XII. 
(Blackwood. )—Encouraged by his admitted success in the translation of 
the Odyssey, Mr. Worsley now undertakes to render the J/iad into verse 
in the Spenserian stanza. He considers that a translator of Homer has 
only to choose between the hexameter, blank verse, and the metre that 
he has selected ; he rejects the first of these very properly, because the 
English hexameter does not exist; and the second, because he does not 
believe in the management of it by any but our best poets. This is a 
bold thing to say, when the echoes of the applause with which Lord 
Derby’s version was received have scarcely yet died away; nor is it 
justified by the fact that his Lordship has not always avoided the danger 
of slipping into prose to which the use of this metre exposes the unwary. 





But this is Mr. Worsley’s opinion, and he accordingly finds that he has 
only the Spenserian stanza to fall back upon. He thinks that there j 
an analogy between this and the sea-roll of Homer; not between 7 
single stanza and eight or nine lines of the Greek, but “a perusal of a 
whole book of this translation will leave echoing in the ear a voice 
accordant in its main swell to the voice of Homer.” We are afraid 
that he is mistaken in this analogy ; the waves in the Greek are single 
lines, not of dimensions correspondent to the Spenserian stanza ; hie te 
obliged to create these artificial divisions, and in consequence to inter. 
polate into the text more foreign matter than is allowable under any 
theory of translation. We turn to one of the fighting scenes at the 
beginning of Book V.; we find in the tenth stanza the words « but 
Death’s fatal net bound him for ever,” without a shadow of excuse in the 
Greek ; in the fourteenth stanza, “ Smite ye the rest, and hurl a rain of 
spears,” a whole line foisted in, and in the fifteenth stanza, “ Nor did the 
warrior Diomedes quail, but with a firm voice prayed more eager to 
prevail,” the rendering of the simple words, Ay rér’ Zrsir’ hptro Bory 
ay adios Aspndns. These extracts are taken from three almost 
contiguous stanzas, and show the shifts to which Mr. Worsley is driven 
by the necessities of his position. We will conclude our notice with 
the famous simile at the end of the eighth book, which is thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Worsley :— 
“So they, with high thoughts on the bridge of war, 

Sat through the night, their watch-fires blazing nigh. 

As when the moon and every shining star 

Beam loveliest, when the winds in slumber lie, 

And in clear outline stand revealed thereby 

Sharp peak and sunken valley and rifted hill, 

Deep beyond deep unutterable the sky, 

Breaks open, and the night spreads calm and still, 

All the stars shine, and joy the shepherd's heart doth fill; 

Such,” &c. 
The first of the lines which we have italicized is the rendering of a single 
word, and the second is an interpolation, and this unnecessary wordi- 
ness in our opinion quite destroys the force and unity of the simile. 
We are quite willing to admit that Mr. Worsley has succeeded better 
than we should have expected in dealing with the unmanageable metre 
in which he has enthralled himself, but we cannot say that he has 
achieved a success. 

English Travellers and Italian Brigands. A narrative of Capture and 
Captivity. By W. J.C. Moens. 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)\—We 
suppose everybody will read these two volumes, or at least parts of them. 
The latter is more likely; for what with Mr. Moens’ moralizing and 
Mrs. Moens’ diary, which contains her reflections during her husband's. 
captivity, very proper in themselves, but not interesting to the public, the 
story is frightfully spun out. But there is a real story to tell; and when 
Mr. Moens applies himself to this, when he leaves off telling us what he 
thought, and gets to what he saw and did, and what was done to him, so 
naive and graphic is his narrative that he carries us with him, thankful 
that it is only in imagination. For he had a very hard time of it in his 
captivity ; ho was kicked and beaten, not allowed to wash or change his 
clothes, hurried from place to place at any hour of the day or night, 
kept without food until he was glad to eat boot-grease and gnaw bones 
which were thrown in his face, “hurting him a good deal,” and all with- 
in sight of villages, and even soldiers. He says that he really had but 
one chance of escaping, and that was on an occasion when he was alone 
with two of his captors, and they had gone to sleep, leaving their rifles 
unguarded. But he shrank from taking life, and the result is that he 
has paid 5,100/. to the brigands for himself and his companion, and un- 
done all the good that had been effected by the exertions of the Italian 
authorities. He is very angry with the latter, and having shaken off 
his merciful fit, advises them to hang any peasant found with more 
bread on his person than “a specified amount, say sufficient for his mid- 
day meal ;” but it is quite evident, from the uncomfortable life that he 
and his captors led, that the authorities are tolerably vigilant, and per- 
haps they might urge in reply to his remonstrances that they expect 
their efforts to be seconded not only by the country people, but also by 
somo display of readiness and resolution on the part of those who are 
unlucky enough to fall into the brigands’ hands, 

Treason at Home. A Novel. In 8 vols. By Mrs. Greenhough. 
(Newby.)—The key to this novel is to be found in the following ex- 
tract from a dialogue, p. 31, Vol. III.:—“ But there is something in the 
idea of undetected crime around us too horrible to be borne. Does it 
seem so to you? Laccept it as a matter of course. I have known wills 
destroyed, codicils forged, &c.; twice I have known the wrong medicine 
given by model wives to brutes of husbands, and all this by highly 
respectable people. Crime lies all around us. We havo a Lady 
Audley, not mad, but an educated red Indian, with the savage propen- 
sities ready at the ‘scratch,’ victim and avenger, beautiful, but with the 
blood-chilling beauty of a Medusa.” Here she is comporting herself 
after the manner of her kind in modern novels :—‘ She throw herself 
upon her knees beside the spot [our readers will guess what the spot 
consisted of !] she laid her cheek on it, she pressed her lips to it, utter- 
ing the while low inarticulate moans, like those of some wounded wild 
creature. Then she replaced the carpet and rose to her feet. A hor- 
rible smile passed slowly over her features.” Those who like this sort 
of thing will find beside this extraordinary creature the usual number 
of ordinary persons leading the common life of the century, fashionable 
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or otherwise, and discoursing in an easy and not unpleasing way, un- 


ious of cours 
paneer tn up at any time playing horribly upon their common-place 
countenances. . 

Cowl and Cap; or, the Rival Churches, and Minor Poems. By Cathe- 
rine F. B. Macready. (Moxon.)—Lost and Found. A Pastoral. By 
J. Crawford Wilson. (Freeman.)—We have here two volumes of verse 
decidedly above the average. Miss Macready in her longer poem wishes 
to illustrate the truth that 

“Faith without love is but as sounding brass— 
A soulless shadow—a sheer mockery.” 
She shows us two brothers in the Reformation days parted in bitterness 
and become, the one a preacher, the other a monk, reconciled through 
a common regard for a young girl, whose death, however, is necessary 
to bring about the result. We do not know that sho has thrown any 
fresh light upon the subject; but she tells the story in simple, forcible 
language, with much pathos. The minor pooms aro marked by a 
melancholy feeling, gracefully expressed, but which is rather saddening 
in its ubiquity. Here is a stanza from a touching poem headed 
4 My Beloved.” 
“ My beloved, I do love thee— 
Faithful through the hopeless years— 
Hopeless that my love can lure thee, 
Or the passion of my tears? 
“Or my outspread arms beseeching, 
Or the heavings of my breast, 
E’en in dream or phantom presence, 
From the mansions of thy rest.” 
‘Lost and Found” is the story of two young girls,— 
“ Both lovely, though in beauty differing wide, 
So wide that Alice was as ‘ Daisy’ known, 
Whilst Anne was called ‘ Wild Rose,” 
living in a valley “‘ embowered in trees,” in “ two vine-clad cottages, with 
laurels hedged,” &e. It runs pleasantly in smooth blank verse through 
the small volume, and takes the reader easily to the end. 

The Joint-Stock Companies’ Directory, 1866. (London: Charles 
Barker and Sons.)—This is the second annual appearance of this very 
useful work, much enlarged and improved, It now contains full in- 
formation as to the directorate, officers, capital, last dividend, and meet- 
ings of all railways and cthor joint-stock companies, and an alphabetical 
index of all directors, with the names of their respective companies 
appended. An appendix contains also a detailed account of all tho 
principal loan transactions between 1860 and 1865. The mero fact that 
the yolume contains 1,300 pages testifies at once to the importance of its 
nature and the fullness of its materials. 

The Amulet. A Tale of Spanish California. (Longmans.)—There aro 
good points in this story, though as a whole it is unsatisfactory. Wo 





should say that its virtues were based on a study of Mr. Henry Kings- 


e of the bluelights that the imagination of the reader ley’s novels, and that its faults proceed from the same cause—a wish to 


be as original as another author while copying that other's originality. 
All the descriptions of the chase, the adventure with the puma, and 
those with the bears are spirited in the extreme. But when the author 
comes to human interest he is often tame and artificial, and great as may 
be his knowledge of Spanish California, he gives us little idea of the 
real character of the people. Had the book been nothing more than 
a collection of sketches, it would have earned much higher praise for 
the merits which we allow it now, but which are balanced by such 
defects when we consider it as a story. 

The Sunday at Home. 1865. (Religious Tract Socioty.)—This 
“family magazine for sabbath reading” is decidedly showing the 
influence of the age. Looking at several numbers, we find miscellane- 
ous information, history, biography, topography, even stories to fine 
preaching in the proportion of three to one. This is real progress, and 
when we see in addition good engravings and illustrations on toned paper, 
such as “Edinburgh,” “ Puteoli,” “Sir Humphery Gilbert,” “ Ship- 
wreck,” &c., really attractive, we congratulate with all our heart the 
younger members of serious families on the approaching termination of 
that long “ judgment of the sabbath-days.” 

Woe have also received the Public Schools’ Calendar, 1866 (Rivingtons), 
an excellent publication, now in the second year of its existence, con- 
taining, in addition to the calendar, or “ Fasti Scholastici,” the fullest in- 
formation about the nine great schools, and some sixty of the most con- 
spicuous of old and and modern foundation ; Vol. IV. and last (1795-1801) 
of Massey's History of England, second edition (Longmans), that sound 
but rather prosy work ; Every-Day Papers, by Androw Halliday (Tinsley 
Brothers), the third edition of a reprint of some very good magazine 
papers, which quite deserve the success they seem to have attained ; 
Coleridge's Friend (Bell and Daldy), one of Mr. Bohn’s cheap and useful 
volumes ; a pretty-looking illustrated edition of Esop's Fables, with new 
applications, &c., by Rev. F. G. Townsend (Warne); a new edition, in good 
taste, of Mr. Holmes’ famous Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, illustrated 
(Strahan ; Sampson Low, Son, and Marston); Zhe Two Schoolgirls, and 
other Tales (Routledge), from the very productive pen of the Author of 
The Wide Wide World, with coloured illustrations ; a series of Cottage 
Stories, in shilling volumes, by Mrs. Vidal, Charlotte O'Brien, &c. (Mor- 
gan), intended for Sunday-school and parochial libraries; the Jdyls of 
the Hearth, by Joseph Vesey (Aylott), a volume of verso in which the 
lines are all smooth and the rhymes correct; the sixth edition of Mr. 
Hoskyns’ amusing Chronicles of a Clay Farm, with Cruikshank’s vig- 
nettes (Longmans); and finally, Zhe Art of Making British Wines, 
Recipes for Beverages, Distillation, also the Whole Art of Brewing, and the 
Proper Treatment of Malt Liquors (Chapman and Hall), by the Author 
of Curing and Potting Meats, &c. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Macmillan and Co.—Mathematical Examination Ques- 
tions, by James R. Christie ; the House of Prayer; 
Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill's Philosophy, by Dr. 
McCosh. 

8.0. Beeton—A Dozen Specimens of Gustave Doré 
from his Inferno of Dante, Fairy Tales of Perrault, and 
Captain Castagnette of Manuel ; Runnymede and Lin- 
coin Fair, by J. G. Edgar ; the True History of a Little 
Ragamuffin, by the Author of “‘A Night in @ Work- 
house.” 

Chapman and Hall—The Grahames, by Mrs. T. W hite- 
bead, 2 vols.; Land at Last, by Kdmund Yates, 3 vols. 

Dean and Son—Debrett’s Peerage for 1866; Debrett’s 
Baronetage and Knightage for 1866. 

Longman and Co.—Where Shall We Get Meat? by 
Joseph Fisher; Eastern Gleams. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—A History of Persia, by Robert 
— Watson ; Wives and Daughters, by Mre. Gaskell, 

vols, 

Hurst and Blackett—The Life and Letters of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, by Elizabeth Cooper. 

Rivington and Co.—Sacred Allegories, by the Rev. W. 


dams 
. W. P. Nimmo—James Meetwell, Scottish Merchant, 
vols. 
Lockwood and Co.—The Year Book of Facts, 1866. 
A. W. Bennett—The Story of a Life, by W. A. Gibbs. 
Robert Hardwicke — The Cattle Plague, by John 
Gamgee. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Great Relief —All gouty and rheumatic affec- 

tiens, weakness and wasting of the limbs, stiff joints, 
and contracted sinews, can be treated with the certainty 
of success by the diligent friction of this excellent oint- 
ment on the affected part, after it has been patiently 
fomented with warm brine. Holloway's Pills should be 
taken by the sufferer who fairly tries this treatment 
because they purify the blood, invigorate the stomach, 
Tegulate the liver, stimulate the kidneys, act as mild 
&perients on the bowels, and as tonics on the nerves. In 
Skin diseases and glandul plaints Holloway's 
remedies are earnestly recommended on accountof their 
| me yet effective action when a long ehain of sero - 

ulous evils surround the victim. 














NE THOUSAND POUNDS 
REWARD! says an advertisement in the papers, 
and King Richard exclaimed, “My kingdom for a 
orse!” But what would not all of us give for health 
when we are luid prostrate by disease? And yet both 
the cure and the prevention of disease may be cheaply 
procured in PARKS LI PILLS, the mild and gentle 
eperation of which recommends them to the most deli- 
cate constitutions, whilst their powerful remedial action 
makes them absolute specifics in all the diseases of the 
Stomach, the liver, the kidneys, and the other organs 
which become necessurily affected by the disorders of 
the former. May be Lad of any Chemis’. 





EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentista, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
upnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenicace. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—FKstablished 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stypped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 

52 Fleet street-—At home from 10 till 5. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daily recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimoniais from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
and convenient remedy for Cough, aud all disorders of 
the Lungs, Chest, and ‘’broat. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1jd.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls. each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold resail by all Druggists, &c. 


C= of ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’S 

PULMONIC WAFEKS.—*“ 21 Silchester villas, 
Clarendon road, Noting hill—Having suffered from 
asthma, with tightness of breath, for the last five years, 
after trying almost all kinds of medicine and advice 
without benetit, one box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers gave me 
immediate relief.—George Vine. Witness, ‘I’. C. Field, 6 
Talbot terrace, Not ing hill.” These Wafers give instaut 
relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all 
disorders of the breath, throat, and lungs. Price 1s. 14d., 
23, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls. per box. Sold by all Drugygists. 














J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 

The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 

For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 
Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas ; Morning Coats, from 
2 to 4 guineas; Jackets, from one guinea; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
1és 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s to 35a. For 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 14 guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea ; Highlaud Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cash payments. 

H.J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
@ novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Kach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introdaced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stati Booksellers. Merch 








sand 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 
4s CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
bave so high a reputation, a iditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Bernera 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very bes. city. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of tucir new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—Ao Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-Kv ‘“’ FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application ty AER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 24 Berners street, 
Loudon, W., and 34 and 46 Charles street, Oxford street, 
Ww. 
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WILLCOX 
NOISELESS 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


AND GIBBS’ 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. } pyc, capita trovo Oo 





CORPORATION of INDIA and the EASr. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
power to increase to Two Millions, meh with 


Head Office—64 Moorgate street, Lond y 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Caleutts” oo 
, 


put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in | Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, aad Yoko 
hama. F 


All Machines warranted. 





The Bank negotiates and collects bill 
drafts ou its branches and ageucies anaborn = Bop 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans. 
mitting funds aud in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their Safe 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN A 


ND RATHBONE 


custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit. 
taace through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives mouey on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with. 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining | ascertained on inquiry. 


Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








| hry STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finslly deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8, BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 83 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STKADS. Tho stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to tbe public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguisued 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from..oe...+++ 128 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...+se eeeee-eeee 43 9d per gallon. 
Oe LERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 











RAE 

>a 38 7] 
esies|s 
Ivory Handles. 45/538) 83 
Ae i Su .™ 

asi|#2/é 

a” a - 
led. |s. a s. d. 
33-inch ivory handles os.,..00....12 6 10 0} 4 9 
shins fine ivory balance handles..|17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles.......... 27 0 20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 [12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules..........42 0 385 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 O |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0|7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern.......384 0 54 0 (21 0 

Bone and Horn a 
and Forks, per Dozen. } 

White bone handles .......... eos (Il 0) 8 612 6 
Ditto balance handles........+6..23 O17 O| 4 6 
Black born-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 14 0/4 0 


Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0/9 6/3 0 
The largest stoc’; in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of ve new plated fish-eating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Llectro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chitmueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Uraus and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELaBra, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTTes in Parian, Vases, anc 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected oxpressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





\SLER’S Cc R = s TA L “GLA 3 S | especially adapted for ladies and chilirea. 


CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres fo: 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fron $2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreigu, suitable fo. 


Presents. get, 


Mess, Export, and Furnisuing orders promptly exe- 


cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory aud show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 137, 


each bottle and red label over the cork. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observo the red seal, 
and piuk label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 








EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINI LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 34, 53., and 10s.each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. aud 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules in 
boitles, at 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. each. 


DJHILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK THA, 1s 6d, 2s, 23 64, 33, 
334d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
ound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, ls 4d, ls 6d, 
ls 84. PHILLIPS ani Oo., Tea Mercnanrs, 8 King 

William street, City, Londoa, 2.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 

PHILLIPS aud Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
Carriage free to auy railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any cousection with avy house in Worcester or Swausea. 

SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

} This delicious condimeat, pronounced by Gon- 

noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned agaiust worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perrins’ 
names are ou the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, bythe Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barcuay and Sons, London, &., &¢., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 






















STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liauiress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific wen of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


CA S.-Se Majesty’s Government 
have adopied for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFY INE CANDLES, with Hexagou- 
shaped Lops, made by J. C. and J. PLELD, who bes to 
caution the public agaiust spurious imitations. Tueir 
Label is on the packets aud boxes. 
Sold by all dealevs throughout the kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Latabeth, Loudon, S., where also way be obtained their 
Celebrated UNILLED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 
the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 


D* NEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 

—Jhe Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stom ach, headache, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 





Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bound street, London; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuemisis. 

CAULION.—See that *‘ Dinneford aud Co.” is on 





DELICATE, and WHITE 

SKLNS, with a delightful and | .stiug fragrance, by 

using the celebrated UNILED SERVICE SUAP rab- 
LETS, id. aud ¢d. each, Mauulactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Laubeih, 


Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 


IPENTTITPLa = © TT 

EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent, 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited), 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00u. 
Dinecrors. 
Chairman—Lawiord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq 
um. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | M.P. . 
George Irelaud, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent, 
respectively, 
They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall) 
street, Loudoa, &.C. 
By Order, 
Rh. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








pe LIVERPOOL aud LONDON and 
GLOLE FIRE — an LNSURANCE COM- 


Oflices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 
Cornhill, aud Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY since 1859, 
Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1851 .,. £04,305 .. £27,157 «2 .. £502,824 
1856 4. 423,279 .. . 72,731 oe oe 821,061 
1861 .. 36),130 .. 135,974 «2 «21,311,905 
ASG 4. THIGOTA 2. oe 286,244 5. 2. 3,212,300 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days afver they are 
admitted. 





DEPOSITS RECELVED BY 
MHE CREDIT FONCIER 
aud MOBILIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 
RATES tor MONEY ou DEPOSIT, 
Tiuis Company KECLIVES MONEY on DEPOSIT 
in sums of £10 and upwards, at the underme:tioned 
rates, from this day uutil further notice, viz.:~ 
At 14 days’ notice, 54 per cent. per annum. 
At 1 months’ notice, § per cent per annum. 
For fixed periods of uot less than threé months, and 
up to 6 months, 5{ per cent. per annum. 
Beyoud 6 montis, aud up to 9 months, 6 per cent. per 
aunulm. 
Beyoud 9 months, aud up to 12 months, 6} per ceate 
per @uuuin. 
Beyond 12 months, aud up to 24 months, 6} per cont 
per aunum. 
Forms of application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all comimuuications must be addressed. 
By order of tue Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
Nos, 17 and 18 Cornhill, Loudon, eb. 22, 1363. 
Ts NATIONAL PORTRAIT EX- 
HIBLTION at S5OULH KUNSINGLUN will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIU in APRIL, l3us. Admission 
on Mondays, Weduesdays, Thursdays, Vridays, and 
Saturdays, Oue Shilliug each Person. On Tuesdays, 
23 Gd. Season Tickets, availavle also for the private 
view, One Guinea each, may be obtained at the South 
Keusington Museum, aud at the Society of Arts, John 
street, Adelphi. 


puearee ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Mauagers :— 
Messrs. E. FALcoNeR aud F, B. Cuarrerron. 

On Monday, Feb. 26, Weduesday, Feb. 23, and 
Saturday, March 3, Veriormances will commeucs with 
Shakespeare's play of Lue MERCHANT of VENICE, 
terMiuating with the Jrial Sceue. Shylock, Mr. 
Phelps; Portia, Mrs. Herman Vezin, On Tuesday, Feb. 
27, Lhursday, Maich 1, and Friday, March 2, Colman’s 
Cemedy of ‘tue JEALOUS WIPE. Mr. Oakley, Mr. 
Phelps, Mrs. Oakley. Mrs. Hermau Veziu. Concluding 
with the Dru:y Laue Annual Grand Christmas Pau- 
tomime, wiilttea by Kk. L. Blanchard, Ksq., entided 
LITYLE KING FVIPVIN; or, Harlequin burtuuatus, 
aud the Magic Purse aud Wishing Cup! The scauery by 
Mr. Williaiw Beyeiley. Ou Monday, Maven 5, Sw E. 
Lytton Bulwer's Play of RICHELIEU. Richelieu, Mr. 
Puelps,—Prices: Urivate Boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
Gumeas; Stuils, 73; Dress Circle, 53; First Circle, 43; 
Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 23; Lower Gallery, ls; Upper 
Gallery, Gd. No hall-price.—Box otfive open from 10 
ull 5 daily. Doors Open at hali-past6 he Perform- 
ances to commencs al 7 o'clock. 


byor and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

many years lormeuted with corus, will be happy to 
aiurd otuers tue info. matiou by which be obwinued tueir 
eutire removal in a short period without paiu or auy 
kiud of iucouveuieace. Forward address ou a stamped 














Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 





envelope to W. GOUUDALL, Lsq., Sutioa, Surrey, 


OMMERCIAL BANK 
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HE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
T GENBAAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
d under the Companies’ Act, 18¢2, whereby 
ay ony of each shareholder is limited to the 
of bis shares. 
ome One Million, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. 
With power to increase. : 

FI deposit to be paid on application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. No future calls to exceed £1, nor to be made at 
less intervals than three months. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 

in full. First issue, £200,000. 
Directors. 8. Peddinate 
rns, D.D., 17 Porteous road, Paddington. 

Jaber Buiardwicke, Esq., M.D. (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 30 Mornington road. ; 

Jobn Braithwaite, Esq. C.E., 14 Abingdon street, S.W. 

Brownlow Poulier, Esq., Blackheath. . 

G. Linneus Banks, Esq., 03 C loudesley square, N. 

Robert White, Esq., Sydevbam. 

H. N. Barnett, Esq.,7 Yonge park, N. 

J. Edward Panter, Esq., Lee park, Kent. vars 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, and Victoria 
street, Westminster, . ‘ - 
Standing ow oa anegagmaa Prideaux, Esq., 3 New 
, Liucolu’s Inn. i ‘ 
elbtor—Jobn J. J. Sudlow, Esq., 4 Westminster 

chambers, Victoria street, W.C. ; Z 
Arphitects—Messis. Bauks and Barry, 1 Westmiuster 

chambers, Victoria street, W.C. y 
Surveyors—Messrs. Liefchild and Cheflins, 62 Moorgate 

reet, E.C. 

Secretary—William Jones, Esq. 

Temporary Oftices—4 Queen street place, Cannon street 
West, E.C. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

How to provide healthy and com‘ortable dwellings for 
the population of London, is the most momentous and 
the most pressing social problemofour time. From the 
natural growth of population, new dwelling-house accom- 
modation will, during the next ten years, be required for 
six hundred thousand people. During last year alone, 
according to the statement of the Earl of Shaitesbury, 
three thousand five huudred houses were destroyed, dis- 

osseasing twenty thousand people of their homes. Bills 

or authorizing metropolitan improvements now await 
the judgment of the Legislature, which will, if passed into 
law, involve the demclition of sixteen thousand houses, 
and the dispossession of their homes of uot less than 
one hundred thousand people. 

The condition of very much of the existing house 
property (chiefly that cccupied by the labouring class) 
within the metiopolitan district properly so called, is 
so bad that our sanitary commissioners are seeking 
authority from the Legislature for the condemuation 
and destruction of thousands of houses, which are 
nothing betier than haunts of misery, nests of pesti- 
lence, and fountains of wide-spreading demoralization. 

Here, then, are accuimulatiy> evils to remedy, and 
accumulative necessities to supply. The remedy for 
those evils, aud the supply of those necessities, will be 
found in the provision, on the must extensive scale and 
at the most rapid rate possible, of suitable dwelling- 
house aecommodation for all classes of the community. 

To take advantage of a field of euterprise thus vast, 
and to minister to requirements thus urgent, are the 
general objects for which the Suburban Village aud 
General Dwellings Company (Limited) has been cstab- 
lished. 

It is now recognized alike by the philanthropist and 
the statesman, that dwellings for evem the lower ranks 
of working men can only be secured in conformity with 
the established conditions of commercial enterprise. Ex- 
perience has happily demonstrated that those conditions 
are perfectly practicable. The middle classes, however, 
are uot less interested in the ohjects of this Company 
than are working men themselves. 

The Company, in carrying out the objects contem- 
plated, propose to undertake the fullowing among other 
special forms of business:— 

1. The purchase of estates within reasonable distance 
of, and having direct railway connection with, London, 
ou which, according to their extent and character, com- 
plete suburban villages may be raised, laid out on 
picturesque plans with regard to harmonious design, 
aud with due cousideration to the means aud require- 
ments of Various orders of people. 

2. The purchase of plois of ground, whether within or 
bejond the bounds of “London Proper,” on which 
biocks of buildings may, with due attention to sanitary 
laws, be erected either as homes for households, or as 
lodging-houses for single men and women. 

3. The presentation of opportunities to all classes 
alike, of becoming the purchasers of their own dwellings, 
by various scales of payment (which have been very 
careiully prepared) exteudirg in the form of rent over a 
greater or less number of years, at the option of the 
tenant. 

The operations of the Company are not of a hazardous 
character. A good subsiantial dividend, therefore, is 
Within the range of legitimate expectation. Several land 
and building societies already in existence pay dividends 
ranging from 12 to 15 per ceut. per annum 

As the social exigencies alluded to in this prospectus 
operate in a greater or less degree in all the large towns 
of England, the Company will be prepared, as favourable 
opyOrtunities preseut themselves, ty extend its opera- 
tions to other great centres of industry and population. 

Applications fur prospectus. s and shares may be made 
to the Solicitor, Secretary, aud Baukers of the Company, 
aud deposits paid either at the Westwiuster branch or 
the Imperial Bank, Lothbury. 

The Articles of Association may be seen at the Offices 
of the Solicitor. 


£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital aud Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £35,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Ageuts, at the 
Railway Stations, and Uslices—64 Cornhill aud 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR of 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
(Mutual) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will 
close on Ist March. 

Proposals lodged on or before that date will seoure 
the advantage of one year’s additional bouus over later 
proposals. 

Position of the Society at lst March, 1865. 
Existing Assurances .. esecee £6,105,497 
Accumulated Fund, securely Iuvested .. £1,5>7,574 
Annual Revenue ...... £233,814 
The Members incur no personal liability, and the 

whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head-Office—26 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
Londoa—26 Poultry, E.Cc. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Res. See. 


P ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EstaBlisnep iN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. 
Directors. 

Octavius E. Coops, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, sq., y 

D.C.L., F.R.S, 
Thos. UW, Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Lsq., | 

M.D., F.RS. | 
Edward Hawkins, 

Esq. 
Kirkman D, 

Esq., M.P. 184. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Aetuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868. All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, in sums of not less than 2590. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to auy of the Company's Agents. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
1 of ENGLAND. (Established iu the year 1834.) 
OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the 10th January, 1566, at the Head Office, 
Bishopsgate stre et, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at tue Si. James’ s brauch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 


Subscribed Capital £2,100,000 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ... 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund a. eee ooo 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with it in London. Customers keepin, 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys pai 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 
of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office and St. James's Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &€., 
received for customers. 

CIRCULAR NOTUS for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangemeuts Can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactious of its customers. 

COVIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, aud Corres- 
pondeuts, may be had on application at the Head Office, 
and at the St. James's Isranch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. } Managers. 


seeeeenee wees 


28q. 

William James Lancaster, 
Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S. 

| Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Matthew Whiting Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Kr 


jun., 





Hodgson, 





COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business contacted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


‘pO TRUSTEES and Others requiring 
Safe Investments—The GENERAL AGENCY 
(Limited) have always on sale Railway and other De- 
bentures, yielding Interest at 4}, 5, aud 6 per cent. 
Apply to the General Agency (Limited), 27 Cannon 
street, London, E.C. 


Gourn AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





(HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited). 


‘This Company undertakes business on Agency only, 
and fora moderate fixed commission, thus identifying 
itself with the interests of its principals, — 

No commission is charged except on business done. 

The Company does not trausact any description of 
busivess on its own account. 

The Company undertakes the outire management of 
landed estates and house property, the collection of 
reuts, tithes, dividends, coupons, &c., the negotiation of 
loaus on good security, aud tbe purchase and sale of pro- 
perty of every description. 

Kegisters are kept fur these purposes. 

Reliable information is given as to investments to 
those who act through the Company. 

JOUN HOAR, Secretary pro tem, 

27 Canuon street, London, E.C., 22 February, lsu. 








Tas LAMBETH AMATEUR 
“* CASUAL." 

A SERIES QF SKETCHES, 
From the pen of the 
LAMBETH AMATEUR “CASUAL,” 
(Mr, James GRewnwoop), 


The result of his personal observ ations and experiences, 
are now appearing in the 


“READINGS BY STARLIGHT” 
OF THE 


“EVENING STAR” 





COMMERCIAL HISTORY and REVIEW of 1865. 
HE ECONOMIST.—On Saturday, the 


10th of March, wiil be issued, as a Supplement to 
the ECONOMIST, a complete DIGEST of the leading 
MERCHANTS and BROKERS’ CIRCULARS in the 
different branches of Trade. Lists of New Companies, 
Returns of Prices, Accounts of the BANKS of 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, &e The object is to placa 
in possession of readers of the ECONOMIST a 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY of 1865, worthy of preser- 
vation, and adapted for reference. Price by post, 1s 6d. 
Advertisers are erepeetieiiy requested to send their 
Advertisements for the Double Number on or before 
Thursday, the 8th of March. 


“Next week will be published. 


AMILTON versus MILL, A thorou 
Discussion of each Chapter in Mr. Jobn Mills 
Examination of Hamilton's Logic and Philosophy, 
be, paing with the Logic. Part L, ou Chapiers 17, 18, 
and 19. 
Edinburgh: Mactacatan C. Srewarr; London: 
SimpPxin and Co. ; Oxford: Rivinarons, 








Now ready, price One Penny, = 7s per hundred, by 


post, 78 6d. 
N R. WORMS’ SYSTEM of CURE of 
i the RINDERPES?. 
WitulamM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LI- 
BRARY.—Messrs. Bickers and Son have just 
issued a NEW OATALOGUE of elegantly bound 
STARDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both Eng 
lish and Foreign, which they offer at greauly reduced 
prices, This list, enlarged to over 100 pages, includes 
the more importaut works in every brauch of literature, 
all elegautly and solidly bound in handsome library 
bindings. By post on receipt of six stamps. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 


ASUALS and CONVICTS. — The 
UNION BANK.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
4d., or by post, 5d., containg fine View and Plan of the 
New Union Bank of London, Chancery J.ane—On the 
Manufacture of Oonvicts—Architecture in Liverpool— 
Ozone, in Relation to Health—Public Works Depart. 
ment, India—Ventilation—The Monks Chapel, Norwieh 
—Railway Viaducts—Art Foliage, and other Papers— 
with all cognate news, Home aud Foreign. York 
street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen, 


AuLans® INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latost News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointmeuts— 

test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 

Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 

in Iudia or have friends there. Published four times a 

month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from lodia. 

Subseription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 

specimen copy, 6d. 

Londou: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8. W. 














3ith Edition, price 6d, and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrationg of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chioni¢c Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Nariga, M.V. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N- 


7 feat ad ong td COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SUMMER COURSE of CHEMISTRY (Theo- 
reucal and Practical, including the subjects of the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of Lon- 
don). Professur WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., assisted by Mr. 
C. H, Gill, F.C.8. 
This Course will consist of about forty lessons, com- 
mencing ou Wednesday, April 11, at Ll a.m. 
Fee for tho Ciass, £4, includiug cost of materials aud 
apparatus, 
AUG, DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Couueil. 
February 8, 1566, 


P ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLELT STREET, corner of Chancery laue. 
Carriage paid to tue Couutry on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Kavelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of SLATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Kelief) reduced to Is. per 10. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 58, Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHOOL STATLONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Iilustrated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
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‘This day is published, a New Edition of 
LECTURES ON LOGIC. 
By Sir Witt1am HaMitton, Bart. 

Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Wayn- 
fleie Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 


Oxford; and John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, 


Two vols. 8yo., 24s. 
Lately published, a Third Edition of 
Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 
LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
Edited by the same, In 2 vols., 24s. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW ATLAS for FAMILIES and STUDENTS. 





Dedicated by specjal permission to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 


On the 1st of March will be published, Part J. of the 
HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


oF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A Uniform Series of New and Accurate Maps. 

By Avex. Kerrn Jonnston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the ‘* Physical Atlas,” the 
** Dictionary of Geography,” &c. 

This Atlas will consist of 45 Maps, in royal 4to., beau- 
tifully engraved and coloured, with Index, and will be 
published in 12 Parts, price 43 each, at intervals of two 
months. Prespectuses may be had and specimens geen 
at the principal booksellers in town and country, or on 
application to the publishers. 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. A Series of entirely Original and 
Anthentic Maps. By A. KerrH Jonnston, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. With a complete Index of easy 
reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Places 
contained in this Atlas, Imperial folio, half-bound in 
russia or morocco, £5 15s 6d. (Dedicated byspecial per- 
mission to her Majesty.) 

“ No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston's new 
Atlas without seeing that it is the best which has ever 
been published in this country.”—Times. 

W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lendon. 


Seventh Edition. 
HANDY BOOK of PROPERTY 
LAW. ByLordSr. Leonarps. With Iodexand 
Portrait of the Author. 3s 6d. 
W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Imperial 16mo., 826 pages, cloth, red edges, 103 6d; 
half morocco, flexible, 133. 
HE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
; DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRO- 
NOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. By Joxnn OcI.vig, 
‘LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 

** Altogether we think this is a very commendable 
work. He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself 
mistaken.”—Daily News. 

London: Briacxre and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





Pp. 40, 8vo., sewed, price 1s 6d. 


HE REALITY but NOT the DURA- 

TION of FUTURE PUNISHMENT is REVEALED. 
An Ay peal to Scripture. By Joun Barron, M.A., Curate 
of Riverhall, Essex. 

“‘A most fair account of the language of the New Testa- 
ment bearing upon the question, written with modesty, 
good taste, and an absence of rationalizing speculation.” 
—Rev. J. L. Davrgs, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Marylebone, late Fellow of Triuity College, Cambridge. 

Trupner and Co., Paternoster row, London. 





WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Vintve Brornmers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


The late JOHN GIBSON,R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
BETA Srrvutr. With 31 Yesigns in Outline, 
meny of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Gipson, 
R.A, 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8yo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE;; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas Snortsr, Editor of “A Book of 
“nglish Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coor. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
‘*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant freshness.”— 
Sun. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Limp cloth, price 1s. 


YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 
iond: n; F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the Subscription 
List for the United Kingdom to the LAW REPORTS 
for the present year will be closed on Saturday, 17th day 
of March next, after which day the Reports for 1866 can 
only be had at the publication price. 
The Subscription List for the Colonies will not be 
closed at present. By Order, 
FITZROY KELLY, Chairman. 
Benchers’ Reading Room, Lincoln's Inn. February 
17, 1866. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST 
for the United Kingdom on Saturday, 17th day of 
March next. 
Tue Law Reports. 
Subscription price, Publication pene 
including delivery not including delivery 
up to the 17th March. after the 17th March. 
Entire Series.... £5 5 0] Entire Series.... £7 0 
Appellate do..... 2 2 0] Appellate do..... 216 
Common Law do. 3 3 0] Common Lawdo. 4 4 
Equity do. .... 3 3 O| Equity do. ..... - 44 
Subscribers in the United Kingdom to the entire Series 
of the LAW REPORTS are entitled to the WEEKLY 
NOTES, including delivery, free of any extra charge, but 
purchasers of the entire series after the 17th March next 
will not be entitled to them. 
After the close of the Subscription List the Law 
Reports will be supplied through all Booksellers. 
Wu. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 


COUNCIL OF LAW REPORTING. 


fHE LAW REPORTS.—More than 
2,500 Copies have been already subscribed for. 

All Subscriptions must be paid before the 17th of 
March. Prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, and in the Colonies (not including 
India), will ,receive their Monthly Parts free of charge. 
Subscribers in India, or any foreign country, can have 
their copies delivered free on prepaying the publication 
price. 

@@-Subscriptions are received on behalf of the Coun- 
cil by the Secretary, JAMES THOMAS HOPWOOD. 
Esq., No, 3 New square, Lincolu’s Inn. Remittances 
from abroad must include Banker's commission, 
foreign bill stamps, &c. 

Wat. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 


coooo 








COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
HE WEEKLY NOTES commenced 


last Hilary Term, and will be continued during 
the Sittings of the Courts, up to the commencement of 
the Long Vacation. They consist of Short Notes of the 
decisions in the several Courts in each week, and 
include points of practice. They are intended for inf or- 
mation to the Profession as to the current decisions, 
but not for citation as authority, he | also contain 
Rules of Practice, and other official legal information. 
They are delivered free of charge within the United 
Kingdom to all Prepaying Subscribers for the Entire 
Series of the LA REPORTS. To all others the price 
is— 


Each Namber ......eeeesceceers £0 10 
Subscription for the Year, including } 200 
delivery in the United Kinzdom. 


Wx. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


HE SECOND PARTS of the EQUITY 
and COMMON LAW SERIES of the LAW RE- 
PORTS, and FOUR NUMBER3$ of the WEEKLY 
NOTES, are now ready. 
Ww. Crowes and Sows, 51 Carey street, Lincola’s Inn. 


B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, 1866. No. DCV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





A Religious Novel. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part X. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Iudependence.— 
Part VII. 

Reform of the Bank of England. 

Miss Marjoribauks.—Part XIII. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in Genera).—Part XXII. 

The Position of the Goverament and their Party. 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready. 
HE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES’ 
DIRECTORY for 1866 (Charles Barker and 
Sons), price 21s, containing the 





Railway, Contract and Investment, 
Insurance, Shipping, 

Banking, Dock, 

Discount, | Hotel, 

Finance and Credit, Miniag, 


And Miscellaneous Companies. 


With important Information respecting each Com- 
pany, together with an Alphabetical List of Directors, 
&e. 


* The volume has been issued with many useful addi- 
tions. It gives not only, as heretofore, a classitied list of 
directors, showing at a glance the various companies 
with which they are connected, but also the date of the 
establishment of each concern, the share issue, and the 
last dividend paid. The appendix contains full particu- 
lars aud prospectuses of tue loans, &c., brought out from 
the year 1559 to 1865."—Times. 

“In itself a remarkable illustration of the gigantic 
system to which it is the key."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A complete encyclopedia of financial and mercantile 
adventure." —Standard. 

Charies Barker and Sons, 8 Birchin lane, E.C. ; 
Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster row; Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and all Bookselleis. 





— 


i = oe the 26th inst. (One Shilling), No. 75, 
ORNHILL MAG 
T MARCH. GAZINE for 
With Illustrations. 


ConTENTS. 
The Olaverings. (With an Illustration.) 
CuaprerR IV.—Florence Burton, 
” V.—Lady Ongar’s Return. 
om IV.—The Rev. Samuel Saul. 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part I. 
Arnold. By Matthew 
Notes on the Cattle Plague. 
Jacques in the Forest. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox THz Fourta—Continued, 
Cuarren XV.—The Wedding Day, 
Book THe Firra. 
CuapTer I.—Miss Gwilt's Diary, 
Eccentricities in a Basket. 
A Visit to the Suez Canal. (With Map.) 
Sarr, Exper and Co., 65 Cornhill, 








On Monday, February 26, will be published, 


\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No 
i LXXVIL. (for MARCH, 1866), price 1s. : 
_ aP CONTENTS. 
—Comte an ositivism. By W. Whe 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. me, Ba, 
2—Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Chap. X.—Nominal Love. 
XL—The Wayward Heart. 
XI1.—Bitter Pangs. 
3—Helen Grey. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
4—Glimpses of Magyar Land. By Edward Dicey, 
5—Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest, By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XL. 


XLIV. 
6—City Life in Old Greece. By G. O. Trevelya: 
7—Kssays at Odd Times. mee. 
No. XL—Of a Rock Limpet. 
8—Dr. Newman's Answer to Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicop, 
9—Can We See Distance ? 
10—Mary Anerley. By Arthur J. Munby. 
11—A Question concerning Art. By C. E. Prichard. 
12—Recovery. 
In this Number is continued 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 
A New Story, 
By tHe Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Volumes I. to XIL., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s 6d each. 
Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 
by = Booksellers, Newsagents, and at ‘all railway 
stations, 





On Monday, the 2¢th inst., price One Shilling. 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS FOR MakcH. 
le-Archie Lovell. By the Author of “ Miss Forester.'’ 
Chapter VI[I—Noblesse Oblige. 
» IX—Lueia. 
X—*' My Life is Weary.” 
» XI—Adrift in London, 
2—Glasgow. By George Augustus Sala. 
3—A Real Casual on Casual Wards. 
4—Love in Spectacles. 
5—Land at Last. By Edmund 
‘* Broken to Harness." Book 
Chapter IX—In the Deep Shadow. 
+» . X—Closing in. 
6—In and About Drury Lane. 
7—A True Bohemian. 
8—Modern Eccentrics. 
9—In Lodgings at Knightsbridge. Part IIL. 
In the Number for APRIL will be commenced 
A NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
Vol. XVL., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s, on 
Monday next. 


Ricwarp Bent ey, New Burlington street, W. 


” 


Yates, Author of 
III. 





On Monday, the 26th inst., with fine Portrait of the 
late Lord Seaton, price 1s. 


HE BRITISH ARMY and NAVY 
REVIEW, for MARCH. 

Contents :—l. The late Lord Seaton, with portrait 
2. Edward John Eyre, by Hamilton Hume.—3. Under 
Two Flags, by “ Ouida.”"—4, The British Navy.—5. How 
We Train our Soldiers.—6. What Came of a Derby 
Lottery.—7. Round the Camp Fire.—8. Our Naval Traia- 
ing System, Part 2.—9. Service in the Anglo-Spanish 
Legion. 

Ricuarp Benrtiey, New Burlington streat. 





Price Sixpence, with Two Illustrations. 


HE ARGOSY, No. IV., MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 
Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. 
XIV.—With an Illustration, 
The Ladder of Fame. An Allegory. By William Henry 
Harwood. 
Wintering at Etretat. Second Paper. By John Banks. 
Concerning Easy Writing. By J. F. M'Lennan. 
If. By Christina G. Rossetti. With an Illustration. 
The Night Wayfarer. A Fantasy. 
Diana. By the Author of “The Nut-Brown Maids." 
Chapters I. and II. 
A Grave Remonstrance with Some English Travellers ia 
Holland. By a Dutchman. 
On Being Sentimental, By Matthew Browne. 
The Caravan in the Desert. By Arminius Vambéry. 
John Bohun Martin. By Sydney Dobell, 
London: Sampson Low, Soy, and Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


Chapters IX. 





This day, fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 23 6d. 
[Loses SELF-GOVERNED. 
Sir WiLLiAM F'RsseER, Batt. 
London; T. Boswoxrrn, 215, Regent street, W. 


By 
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~NEW BOOKS. | 


oe 





Published on the First of each Month, price 2s 64. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
and Magazine of Criticism, Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 
ConTENTS OF MaRcH NUMBER, 
By the Rev. Principal Tulloch. 
? By Lowes Dickinson, 
By the Rev. Thomas 


—Rationalism. 

ion Portrait Painting. 

9—The Education of Women. 
Markby, M.A. 


odore Parker and American Unitarianism. By 
—_— Rev. Professor Cheetham, 
5—Chureh Hymn-Books. ; 
ee preet Chureh in Christendom. By a Clergy- 


an ofthat Church. _ ; ; 

7—Moderno Theories concerning the Life of Jesus. By 
Dr. J. A. Dorner. 

8—Notes from Ireland. 

9—Notes from Rome. 

10—Notices of Books. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, 
D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Small 4to., 
Illustrated, 14s. 

“Dr. Macleod’s account of his travels is both enter: 
taining and instructive."——Times. 


The WORKMAN and the FRANCHIS#. 
ERS from ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY on the REPRESENLATION and EDUCA- 
TION of the PEOPLE. By Frevertck Denison 
Mavrice, M.A. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d, People’s 
Edition, crown 8vo., paper boards, 1s 6d. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. 
Anew Translation with a Biographicul Essay. By 
E. H. Piumetre, M.A., King’s College. 2 vols. 
crown Svo., 12s. 


MILLAIS'S ILLUSTRATIONS: a 
Collection of Drawings on Wood. ByJony Everetr 
Miuuais, R.A. In dto., 16s. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: a 
Woman's Lot in the Great Freuch Revolution. By 
Saran TYTLER. 3 vols. feap. 8vo., 18s. 


ALFRED HAGART'’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ALexanpsr Smiru, Author of “ A Life Drama,” 
&c. 2 vols., 12s. 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, 


rounded on Prin-iples of Universal Obligation. By 
oracE Busanec., D.D., Author of “ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” &c. Crown 8vo., 7s Gd. 


THEOLOGY and LIFE. By E. H. 
Proumprre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chap 
lain, King’s College ; Prebendary of St. Paul's Catie- 
dral, Feap. 8vo., 63. 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARITIES 
of EUROPE. By Joun pe Lierpe. Forty-four 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post S8vo, 22s. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By 
the late Joun Ropertson, D.D., Glasgow Cathe- 
dra’. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d. 


——— 


BOOKS PREPARING. 
LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS ; 


forming a Biographical History of the Civil and 
Military Services of India. By Jonn W. Kaye, 


Author of “The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &. In 2 
vols. demy 8vo. 
The REIGN of LAW. Essays. By 


the Duke of ARGYLL. Post S8vo. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRIS- 
TIAN YEAR. By Henry Acrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By Sir Joan F. W. Herscnet, 
Bart. Small crown 8+o. 


The PROSPECTS and RESJURCES 
of AMERICA. Ascortsined during a Visit to the 
States in the Autumn of 1865. By Sir 8. Morton 
Pero, Bart., M.P. Demy 8ve. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND 
PARISH. - By Norman Macreoo, D.D., one of her 
Majesty's Chaplains. Pust Svo, 


DOCTOR AUSTEN'S GUESTS. By 
Wittum Gitpert, Aukor of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” *‘ De Profundis,” &e. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PRO- 
VINCES of TURKEY in EUROPE. By G. Murr 
Mackenzie and A. P.Inpy. Demy 8vo., with Illus- 
tratious. 


LONDON POEMS. By Robert Bu- 


cuanan, Author of * Undertones,” 

DAYS of YORE. By Sarah Tytler, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 2 vols. 

0——!) 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 Strand. 








This day is published, a SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 6s. 


THE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON 


POLICY. 


By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 


“Mr. Charles Buxton has just published a remarkable litle book. 


It is only indeed in point of size that it is 


little, for itis a mass of thought from end to end."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








The Simultaneous RE-ISSUE of the ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA in Cheap Weekly Numbers, 


is now in course of publication. 


No. I. OF “B 


IOGRAPHY,” 


PRICE 4p., READY THIS DAY. 
*,* “ARTS and SCIENCES,” First Monthly Part, price 2s 6d, on the 28th. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








THE 


SUNDAY 


GAZETTE. 


CONTAINING ALL THE 
LATEST TELEGRAMS AND EXPRESSES OF SATURDAY, 
EXCLUSIVE AND EARLY POLITICAL INFORMATION AND COMPREHENSIVE CITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 
The PROFESSIONAL NEWS and EPITOME of PUBLIC OPINION of SATURDAY, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 
In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London by Nine o'clock. 








NOW 


THE 


READY. 


SPECTATOR FOR 


18665. 


Price, bound in Half-Calf, 17. 11s. 6d.; or in Cloth, 12. 10s. 
Cases for binding the Volume, 2s. 6d. each. 


May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, or by Order through any Bookseller. 





CARLETON GRANGE; a New Novel. 
By the Author of “Abbott's Cleve,” is ready this 
day at every Library, iu 3 vols. 

TrnsLey Baoruers, 18 Catherive stree’. 





SANS MERCI, the New Novel, by the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” is now ready at 
every Library in town and coantry, in 3 vols, 

TINSLEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO, the New 
Novel by the Author of ‘* Altogether Wrong,” *' T he 
World's Furniture,” &c, is now rewy at every 
Library, in 3 vols. 

TinsLEy Broruras, 18 Catherine street. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE, the New Novel 
by Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of * Ewt Lynne,” 
&c., is now ready at every Library in the Kingdon, 
in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
Cartes Brooke, the Tuan-Mula of Sarawak. 
With numerous Illustrations, and an Introduction 
by H.H. the Rajah, Sir James lsrooke, in 2 vols., is 
ready this day at all the Libraries. 

Tins_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURBONS, by Caantes Duce Yonoe, 
Author of “The History of the Royal Navy,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 

Trinstey Baoruers, 18 Catherine street. 

HALF a MILLION of MONEY, the 
New Novel, by Ampura B. Eowarvs, Author of 
“ Barbara's History,” is ready at all the Libraries, 
in 2 vols. 

Trxscer Broraens, 18 Catherine streat. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, of MODKERN CHARACTERISTICS, a 
Series of Kssays, from the Saturday Review, is 
ready this day, iu 1 vol., price 73 6d. 

TinsLey Brorime ks, 18 Catherine street. 























RADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL 
for 1366 is NOW READY. 








I 


Just published, price 12s, cloth. 


I RADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 
DIRECLORY for 1866. Containing the History and 
Financial Position of every Company, British, Fureign, 
and Colonial ; Statistic«, Powers, aud other data, to the 
close of the year 1865; the Railway Interest in Parlia- 
ment, &c. Ac:ompanied by an Alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the whole Adm nistrative and Executive Statfs 
in,Great Britain and Ireland. Illustrated with Railway 
Maps of Great Britain, the Continue st, India, &.. 
Jondon: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet street, E.C, 





Just published, price 6d. 
HRISTIAN AUTHORITY and 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY ; a Sermon, at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, on Sunday Evening, Jan. 28, 1866. > the 
Rev. W. H. Fremantie, M.A., Rector of St. Mary's, 
Marylebone, aud Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Rivineroxs, Londo, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





NEW BOOKS. 


——=( 


The BAMPTON LEOTURES, 1864.— 
The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW TES- 
TAMENT, considered in Kight Lectures, preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1864 T. D. 
Bernanp, M.A, of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector 
of Wale tt. This day, Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 
price 83 6d. 


This dsy is published, the Second Edition, 8yo., cloth, 
price 10s 6d. 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of J-e1s Christ.” 

“ Whatever else the book may be, this much is plain 
on the face of it—it is the work of a mind of extraordi- 
nary originality, depth, refinement,and power. Thomas 
& Kempis had not a more solemn sense of things unseen 
and of what is meant by the Imitation of Christ,”"— 
Guardian. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE and DOCTRINE, 
from the Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Coun- 
cil. By James Donaupson, LL.D. 


Vols. If. and IIT. The APOLOGISTS. 21«, [ This day. 
Vol. I. The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 8yo., cloth, 
price 10s 6d. 


An EXAMINATION of Mr. J. 8. 
MILL'S PHILOSOPHY; being a DEFENCE of 
FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH. By James M'Cosna, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's 
College, Belfast; Author of “ Intuitions of the 
Mind,” &c. Crown 8¥0., cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The BIBLE WORD BOOK. A 
Glossary of Old English Bible Words. By J. East- 
woop, M.A.,and W. Atpts Watour, M.A. 18mo., 
cloth, price 5s 6d. 


In the Press, with Illustrations. 


A RIDE ACROSS MEXICO. By 


W. H. Buiock. 
THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION, 
The STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOE: a 


Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account 
of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1866. By Faepgricx Martin. 8y0., 
cloth, price 10s 6d. 

The “ Statesman's Year-Book for 1866,” by Frederick 
Martin, contains a vast amount of new and original 
mattor, in addition to the revised and corrected Statis- 
tice of all Nations, given in the last Edition, and des- 
eribed by the 7imes «8 “ a chart and calendar of the pro 
gress of the World.” Prefixed to the New Edition are- 
a series of tables of comparative statistics, showing, at a 
glauce, the public revenue and expenditure of the lead- 
ing States of the world, the density of p»pulation, the 
cost of Goverument, the burden of the public debts, the 
maintenance of the reigning families, the strength and 
cost of the standing armies, and a variety of other in- 
teresting statistics. The chief markets of the United 
Kingdom are likewise illustrated in this Series, show- 
ing the consumption of British proluce, per head of 
population, amoug the chief nations on the Globe. 

It may truly be asserted that there is not a work in 
existence containing the same amount of statistical, his- 
torica!, and biographical in formation as the‘ Statesman's 
Year-Book ;" or, to quote a notice in the Spectator— 
“ There is not another publication containing such an 
analysis of the collec.ed ‘blue-books of the world.” 





——S 
MacmiL Lan and Co., London, 
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NEW WORKS. 


—_—0—-—- 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 


Price 2s 6d. (Oa Wednesday next. 
The Jamaica Problem. Clubs. 
Concerning Beards; being | The Dawk Bungalow; or, 
Thoughts on Progress, “Ts his Appointment 


specially in Scotland. Pucka?” By G. 
By “A. K. H. B.” Trevelyan. 

The Minister's Sandy and | Admiral Smyth. 
Jess. Chaps. I.—lIII. Spanish Ballads. 

The Domesday of Hamp- | British Conchology. 
shire. 


2. 

Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com- 
plete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vol:. 8vyo., with Por- 
trait. £5 5s. 


3. 
LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, People’s Edition, complete in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo. 16s; or in 14 Parts, 1s each. 


4. 
Miss BERRY’S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Ejlition, revised 
aud corrected, with 3 Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


5. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPAY. Printed from his Materials left in 
MS. Second Edition. Feap. 43 6d. 


6. 
STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 


of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R. H. 
Hurron. Reprinted from the Pali Mall Gazette, 
Crown 8y0. 48 6d. 


7. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 parts, 5s each, form- 
ing 3 vols. 2ls each. Vols. I,and II. now ready. 

8, 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
Ry Rrcnarp Owen, F.R.S._ Vol. LI. Warm-blooded 


Vertebrates, with 406 Woodents. 
(On Wednesday next. 


9. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY of 
NATURAL HISTORY. Latest Edition, revised 
and corrected by T. Spencer Consonp, M.D. Fcap. 
900 Woodcuts, 10s. 

10. 

LECTURES on ANIMAL CHEMIS- 
TRY delivered at the ROYAL COLLEGE of 
PHYSICIANS. By Wittram Optra, M.B., F.R.S, 
Crown 8yo. {In a few days. 


ll. 


MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, 
TRAINING, and EDUCATION of the FEE RLE- 
MINDED, IMBECILE, and IDIOTIC. By P. M. 
Duncan and W. Miniarp. Crown 8vo. 53. 


12. 
GRAMMAR of HERALDRY; with 


the Armorial Bearings of all the Landed Gentry in 
England prior to the 16th Century. By J. K. Cus- 
SANS. Feap. Woodcuts. 4s 6d. 


18. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
SAINTS aud MARTYRS, as represented in CHRIS- 
TIAN ART. Fourth Edition; 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 81s 6d. 


14 


CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY on St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 
GALATIANS. By C. J. Exnicorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Third E,ition, 
8vo. 8s 6d. 


16. 
The REUNION of CHRISTENDOM; 
n Pastoral Letter. By the Most Rev. H. E. 
Manninoa, D.D. 8yo. 2s 6d. 


16. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH 
SHIPMASTERS to UNITED STATES PORTs. 
By Prerreront Epwarps, Her Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at New York. Post 8yo. 8s 6d. 


17. 
SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTION- | 
ARY, with Copious Etymologies, Compiled by Pro- | 


fessor Benrey, of the University of Gittingen. 8yo. 
£2 128 6d. 
18 


WHITE'S (Rev. J. T.) COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES :— 


Junior Scholar's, 662 pages. 7s 6d. 
Intermediate Abridgment, 1,043 pages. 18s. 
The Parent Work, by White and Riddle, 2,128 pages. 42s. 


—o-— 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


NEW WORK by GERALD MASSEY. 

At the end of March will be published, 
HAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER 
BEFORE INTERPRETED; his PRIVATE 
FRIENDS identified; together with a Recovered Like- 

ness of Himself. 
By Geratp Massey, 

Author of “The Ballad of Babe Christabel,” ‘ Graig- 

crook Castle,” “* Havelock’s March,” &e. 

It is claimed for this new Reading of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets that it fathoms and unfolds a Secret History, 
which has been sealed for two centuries and a half, and 
solves oue of the most piquant and important of literary 
problems. It shows how the things here written were 
onee lived by Shakspeare and his friends; how ths Poet 
was still the Player, and wore the dramatic mask in his 
“idle bours;” how the “sweet swan of Avon,” like 
Wordsworth’s swan upon St. Mary’s Lake, 

Floats double, swan and shadow! 
It corrects the grave errors made by superficial research, 
and clears up the mystery of ‘Thorpe’s inscviption. 

“Shakspeare’s divine Sonnets," they were nobly 
named by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, but how in- 
teusely human they are could not be kuown till we bad 
got at the real heart-beat of them; ad now we find also 
that by as much as they grow in force of feeling and 
felicity of expression, in fresh beauty, in vivid life, in 
morality, does the Poet gain in manliness. We cin now 
sit down to this banquet of beauty without fear of seeing 
rise the ghost of Shakspe:re’s guilt. 

Nor is the book, as might be inferred, for the curious 
and initiated alone, but a work of general interest and 
intima‘e appeal to all who love the Poet, read his writ- 
ings, and seek a closer acquaintanceship with the facts 
of his life and the autheutic revelations of his character. 
London: LonemaNns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

WHERE SHALL WE GET MEAT? 
Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 53 6d cloth. 

THE FOOD SUPPLIES of WESTERN 

EUROPE; being Letters written in reply to the 
Question, Where is Englanl to get Meat? during a 
Tour in Franee, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland, in 
the Autumn of 1805. By Joszru Fisner. 
London: Lonemsns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 




















Si Just published, in crown 8vo., price 83 6d, 
HMAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 

Freperrc W. Farrar, M.A, late Fellow of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge ; Author of “ Tue Ovigin of Langnage,” 
&e. 


““Mr. Farrar's book is a valuable contribution to a 
disputed question, learned without being heavy, and 
amusing without being flippant......Copious as are the 
author's materials, he bas mastered them fully. He 
gives every characteristic circumstance its full value, 
and it is impossible to deny the extent and genuineness 
of his learning."—Spectator. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


BELLENGER'S FRENCH and ENGLISH CON- 


VERSATION. 
N ODERN 





FRENCH COXVER- 
SATION; containing Elementary Phrases, and 
New Easy Dialogues, in French and English, on the 
most familiar subjects. Carefully revised and improved, 
with rules for the pronunciation of consonants at the end 
of words. By W. A. BeLtenaceR. New Edition, 12mo., 
2s 6d cloth. 
London: Simpxrn, Marsnany, and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; and Dutau, and Co. 





BALDWIN’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By 
Epwarp Batpwix. A New Edition, carefully revised 
to the Present Time, with Portraits of Twenty-five 
Sovereigns. 12.ao., 3s 6d, roan. 
London: Lonemans and Co., and Simpxix, MArsua.t, 
and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 


UTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY 
to the Accession of Queen Victoria; for Children 
from Four to Eight Years of Age. By Epwarp BaLpwiy. 
Chiefly abridged from the above, with Portraits. Isuo., 
1s., cloth limp. 
LATEST EDITIONS of MAUNDER’s POPULAR 
TREASURIES. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo., priee 10s cloth, or 13s 6d calf lettered. 
MA NDER’S TREASURY of GEO- 
pi: GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political ; containing @ succinct Accouut of every Coun- 
tryin the World, Outlines of the History of Geography, 
an inquiry into the Varieties of Races and Language, 
and a View of the Relations of Geography to Astrouomy. 
Completed and edited by W. Hucnes, ¥.R.G.S. Pro- 
fessur of Geography in King's College and in Queen's 
College, London. With 7 Maps aud 1¢ Steel Plates. 
Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s each Treasury. 
The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE, 

MAUNDERS HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC aud LITERARY TREA- 





SURY. 

LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 
2 Parts, 20s, 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
Just published, in 8vo., price 6d. 
OW the REPRESENTATION may 
be AMENDED SAFE!.Y, GRADUALLY, and 





EVFICIENTLY. By FrReperick Hix, Barrister-at- | 
Law. | 


| London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| schgnlbaiisnitesligineeaactbiageantind 


Just published, in post dvo., price 3s 6d cloth. 





SRINCIPLES of REFORM in the! 


| SUFFRAGE. By Suavworrn H. Hopesoy. 
i London: LonomMANS, GREEN, aud Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM P, NIMMO, 
: . 


Just ready, in crown 80 » cloth, price 33 64, 
MILL and CARLYLE. 


An EXAMINATION of Mr. JOHN 
STUAR! MILL'S DOCERINE of CAUSATION 
in RELATION to MORAL FREEDOM. w th as 
Occasional Discourse on Sauerte'g, by Smelfungas, 
By Paraick Procror ALexanpber, A.M. —_ 





Just ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 33 6d. 
The MEN of HISTORY. By Eminent 
Warirens 

“ All history is but the biographies of great men.» 
Carlyle. 

The object of the editor in preparing this book for the 
public is a twofold ons. First, t» exhibit views of the 
characters of the world’s great men; and, second to 
present these views in the best words of the best authors 
—to couvey, as it were, at once impressions of history 
aud literature, and lessoas in biography and style, 





To be had at all Libraries, now ready, in 2 vols. crown 
8yo. 


JAMES MEETWELL; or, Inesidents 
Errors, and Experieuces in the Life of a Ss tish 
Merchant. ‘ 

*,* This book is not a work of fiction; isiga genuine 
narrative of real life, written by oue who has ex. 
perieuced it. 

Edinburgh: Witttam P. Niwwo; London: Srupry 


MARSHALL, and Co. 


= easiest 
PROFESSOR BONNYCASTLE’S WORKS. 
ONNYCASTLE’S SCHOLAR’s 
GUIDE to ARITHMETIC; or, a Completa 
Exercise-Book, tor the use of Schools: with Notes, con. 
taining the reason of every rule, and other particulars 
calculated to elucidate the more abstruse and interesting 
parts of the Science. Edited by John Rowbotuam, 
F.R.A.S. 19ta Edition, correoted with additions by 
Samuel Maynard ; among which are a new method of 
verifying dates, rules for finding Easter Sunday, &c, 
12mo , 33 6d, cloth. 

KEY to the ABOVE. New Edition, with considarabie 
improvements. Ry Samuel Maynard. 12mo., 63, cloth. 

BONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUCTION 
to ALGEBRA. 19th Edition, corrected and improved 
by Maynard. 12mo., 4s, roan.—A KEY to Ditto. 4s ¢d, 
roan. 

BONNYCASTLE’S INTRODUCTION 
to MENSURATION. 20th Edition, with corvections 
and additions by Maynard. 12mo., 43 6d, roan—KEY 
to Ditto. 43, roan. 

BONNYCASTLE'S INTRODUCTION 
to ASTRONOMY. 9th Edition, by Professor Young. 
12u,0., 93, cloth, 

London: Smpxry, MARSHALL, and Co, 





BEALSON'S GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. 
PROGERSHVE EXERCISES on the 

COMPOSITION of GREEK IAMBIC VERSE; 
with a ‘Treatise on the Tragic Metrical Systems, and an 
Outline of Attic Prosody. By the Rev. B. W. Bearsoy, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 9th 
Edition, 12mo., 3s cloth. 

London: Simpxin, MarRsHALL, and Co.; and Wuit- 

TAKER and Co. 





Just published, Second Edition, 8vo., sewed, price 1s 


pp atains: How to do it, When to do 
it, and Where to do it. By EpGcar Sugprarp, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Piysicians, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, Medical Superin- 
teudent of the Male Departnent of Coluey Hatch Luuatic 
Asylum. 
Lon don: Robert HaRDWICKE, 192 Piccadily. 


Now ready, 8vo., 1s, post free, 
I . NGLISH SYMPATHIES and 
OPINIONS REGARDING the LATE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. By SrerpnHen Locke. 
Loudon: TnomMAs Bosworrn, 215 Regent street. 
Just published, price 3d ; by post, 4d. 
“ T HE SPOILS of the PRAYER- 
BOOK." —Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London: W. J. Jownson, 121 Fleet street. 


A N ARGUMENT for an EXTENSION 

of the FRANCHISE. A Letter addressed to 
George Jacub Holyoake, Esq. By Wiiuiam HaALe 
Wautre. Price 6d, 

“The wisestand most statesmanly argument in favour 
of refurm since Mr. Mili wrote upon it.”"—Znglish 
Leader. ‘ 

F. Farnran, £82 Strand, WC. 

The MARCH Number of 

HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of 
MEN of EMINENCE contains a Portrait and 
short Memoir of JAMES lf ROUD, M.A.; also of Dr. 
ACKLAND, F.K.A.; and H. ONEIL, A.K.A. Price 
2s (d post free. 33 Mouthly Parts have now been issued, 
each containing three Portraits and Memoirs of Meu of 

eminence in Literature, Science, and Art. 

‘Lhe above named Portraits, or any others included in 
this Magazine separately (13 Cartes de Visite) for j2 
postage stamps. 
|; London: Atrrep W. Dennett, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 














| Now ready, price 2s. “4 
|S" PHE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE:” its 
| History, Terms, Kffect, and Priueiple. A Reply 
to Archdeacon Denison. By Joun Oakey, M.A. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
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HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


n. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
aa fer RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IIL. andIV., 
completing the work. mn iia 

other distinguished persons mentioned in 

Rn aoe are the Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, 
and Napoleon ITI. ; Kings George IV., William IV., and 
Leopold I.; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, 
and Puckler Muskau; the Dukes of York, Sussex, 
Cambridge, Wellington, D Orleans, D'Aumale, Bruns- 
wick, Manchester, Richmond, Buckingham, Beaufort, 
Cleveland, &c.; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, 
Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, Yarmouth, Petersham, 
Malmesbury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, Craven, Salis- 
bury, Downshire, Ducie, Glasgow, &c., Sirs Robert Peel, 
7. Lawrence, W. Knighton, Lumley Skeffington, Bulwer 
Lytton, George Dashwood, George Warren ler, Covnt 
D'Orsay, Count de Morny, the Rev. Sidney Smith, Tom 
Moore, Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Brummell, 
Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, W. S. Landor, James and 
Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &e. ; 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, 
Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &c. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W.J.C.Morns. Second Edition, 
revised, with additions. 2 vols., with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 21s. 

i 5 “Times,” Feb. 6.—* We have followed 
wr tcens in bis adventures with pleasure. He telis 
bis tale in a clear and simple style, and with that 
confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural.’ 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original and 
unpublished Documents. By Exizapetu Couper. 
2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir Tuomas Seaton, K.C.3. 2 vVols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE aud BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


SAMSLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Biackatt’s 
Standard Library. 5s, bound and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 


3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
“This is another of those pleasant tales in which the 
author of ‘John Halifax *’ spesks out of a generous heart 
the purest truths of life." —Examiner. 
“Few men and no women will read ‘A NOBLE 
LIFE’ without feeling the better."'— Spectator. 


GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 
of“ A First Friendship,” &. 8 vols. 

“A well written and interesting story. Thera is 
abundance of incident and action to keep up the reader's 
interest and attention to the end. It is sure to become 
popular with all who take pleasure in original and clever 
delineation of character."—The Reader. 


GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 
Bury. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Thornbury now for the first time givesus a work 
of prose fiction descriptive of modern society, and we 
are able to congratulate him on the considerable measure 
of success that attends his attempt in a new direction.” 
—Athenzum. 

MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vols. 
BEYOND the CHURCH. 38 vols. 
(just ready. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 103s 6d. 
MARY STUART: 
HER GUILT OR INNOCENCE, 

An Inquiry into the Secret History of Her Time. 

By Avex. McNeer Carrp. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cartes Brack. 








Fcap. 8yo., cloth, price 3s 6d. 


HE LAW on its TRIAL: Personal 
Recollections of the Death Penalty and its Op- 
ponents. By ALFrep H. Dymonp. 

“Mr. Dymond has published a small volume in which 
he has collected a mass of facts, most of them having 
come within his own observation, bearing with great 
‘weight on the subject entrusted to the commissioners 
for enquiry....The book is more interesting thau many 
‘8 Sensation novel.”"—Zemple Bur Magazine. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 


By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. Imperial 8yo., 
with 225 Illustrations (Coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


The Third Edition of HAREM LIFE in the EAST. 


LINE LOTT, formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha Ibrahim of Egypt. 


post 8vo., with a Steel Engraving, 21s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


HISTORY. <A New Series. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON, — 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES LAMB: His Fi 


His Haunts, and His Books. With Portrait, 7s 6d. 
Miss EYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. 
8vo., 12s. 
ANDERLEIGH HALL. 
NUGENT. In feap. 8vo., 3s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Now Burlington Street. 





By Emme- 


In 2 vols. 


‘iends, 


Post 


Also, immediately. 
A Novel in Verse. 


By Edmund C. 





MR. HENRY KINGSLEY'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 


LEIGHTON COURT: aCountry House Story. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Tho Hillyars and Bartons,” “ Ravenshoe,” “ Austin 
Elliot,” &c. 
vols. crown 8yo., cloth, price 21s. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited from the Original Editions, by J. W. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
With a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais, 
18mo., cloth, price 48 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. DAVIES, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN. 
M.A 


[Just ready. 


' 
With Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jeons from an Antique Gem. 
18mo., cloth, price 4s 6d. 


THE SONG-BOOK. Words and Tunes. 


From the best Poets and Musicians. 
Selected and arranged by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 
18mo., cloth, 4s 6d. 


*,” Lists of Books published in “The Golden Treasury Series” forwarded on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


TWELFTH EDITION (Corrected to February, 1866). 
Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authentic and recent records, 
especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary Institutes, 
Merchants, and General Readers. 








—o 
On March 1 will be published, in 1 handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible 
type, price 18s cloth, 21s half-bound, and 24s whole calf. 


}JHAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


FOR 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 
RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—The Foundation, Laws, and 
Government of Countries—Their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, and Science 
—Their Achievements in Arms—and their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and par- 
ticularly of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Twelfth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Groat Britain. 
15,000 articles all stulded with facts as thick as the currants in a Christmas pudding.”"—TZimes, Nov. 30, 1361. 
* * Reware of the man of one book,’ says the proverb. Certainly we shall beware of the man whose one book is 
‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.’ "—Nativnal Society's Report, Nov., 1362. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street. 





Second Edition, revised, 12mo. cloth, red edges, 53. 6d.; 
halt roan, bevelled boards, 6s.; half morroco, marbled 


edges, 7s. 6d. 

VWALKER’S (JOHN), RHYMING 
. DICTIONARY, adapted as a Spelling, Prououne- 
10g, and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
Burge, containing @ copious introduction, with critical 
and practical observations on Orthography, Syllabica- 
Hon, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by Jonn Lonomurr, 
AM., LL.D, author of “ Walker and Webster combined 
ina Dictionary of the English Language.” 


Londun: Winuian Teco, Pancras line, Cheapside 


} 
rt 





NOTICE.—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE 


LATE REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON 


Will be ready on Monday, the 26th inst. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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THEOBROMA CACAO. 





Soutn AMERICA is the home of this tree. 
Dampier, the voyager, who visited the 
Caraccas in 1682, says :---“ The coast is a 
continual tract of high ridges of hills and 
valleys, which alternately run pointing upon 
the shores from North to South. The 
valleys are from two to five furlongs wide, 
and in length from the sea three or four 
miles. Cocoa-nuts, of which chocolate and 
cocoa are made, are the main product.” 

A Cocoa plantation,---or walk, as it is 
called,---may contain some thousand trees, 
besides which, it has grouped about it the 
stately coral tree, as a protection for the 
young trees from the too scorching heat. 
They are not unlike the cherry in form, and 
seldom exceed twenty feet in height. The 
nuts are inclosed in pods as big as a man’s 
fists put together, and will number almost 
a hundred in each. The crops are in 
December and June, and a well bearing 
tree will produce twenty or thirty pods, 
which are gathered during a period of three 
weeks, or so, as they turn yellow. Asa 
ripening process, they are then allowed to 
lie in heaps, and afterwards spread out in 
the sun, on mats, and when dry, each nut, 
about the size of a kidney bean, has a hard 
thin skin of its own. When required for 
use, they are roasted, and the husks re- 
moved. 

Many millions of pounds of Cocoa are 
now annually consumed in this country, 
while prior to the reduction of the duty in 
1832, the quantity was not half-a-million. 
But although this progress has been made, 
an adverse influence has continually been 
tending to cheek its consumption in the at- 
tempt of some manufacturers to gratify the 
public desire for a cheap article, and throw- 





ing on the market that only which is in- 
ferior and adulterated. 

However, shortly after the reduction of 
the duty, the doctrine of Homeopathy was 
introduced into this . country, and greatly 
stimulated the use of Cocoa. Being almost 
the only beverage recommended to those 
under the homeeopathic mode of treatment, 
it became very essential that a preparation 
of a quality at once attractive and pure 
should be made obtainable for their use. 

James Epps, the homeceopathic chemist 
first established in this country, was induced 
to turn his attention to the subject, and with 
the assistance of elaborate machinery, suc- 
ceeded at length in perfecting the prepara- 
tion now bearing his name. The very agree- 
able character of this preparation soon ren- 
dered it a general favourite. An additional 
recommendation was the facility with which 
it could be prepared for the table. It but 
required two teaspoonfuls of the powder to 
be put in a breakfast-cup, then to be filled 
up with boiling water or milk, and the 
beverage was ready. 

But although this preparation had been 
especially introduced for the use of homeo- 
pathists, medical men of all schools soon 
began to recommend it. Its natural attrac- 
tiveness of flavour, and its developed grate- 
ful qualities, soon obtained for it a position 
which had only been withheld from Cocoa 
through misadventure. 

Dr. Hassall, in his work, “ Food and its 
Adulterations,” says :---“‘ Cocoa contains a 
great variety of important nutritive principles 
---every ingredient necessary to the growth 
and sustenance of the body.” Again, “ As 
a nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher 
than either coffee or tea.” 


Dr. Lankester says :—“ Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming matter as beef.” 


Dr. Lresia says :—“ Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenized : vegetable principle.” 


(The most 


nutritious food is as a rule highly nitrogenized.) 
Dr. Hoover says :— Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it is a luxury.” 


Epps’s Cocoa, or, as it is more frequently called, Epps’s Homoeopathic Cocoa, 
is secured in }-Ib., +Ib., and 1-Ib. tin-lined, labelled packets, and 


sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists. 
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